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Big Steel’s 
Inflation’ 


Charge Hit 


negotiations between the Steel- 
‘workers and the basic steel in- 


AFL-CIO Executive Council ac- 
cused the industry of using “the 
false face of inflation” to deny 
workers a “fair share” of “swol- 
len” profits. 

Meeting in Washington, the 
council threw the strength of the 
united labor movement squarely 
behind the USWA. It also charged 
that a top economic, advisor to 
Pres. Eisenhower had made public 
statements “prejudicial” to the un- 
jon’s position at the bargaining 
table. 

As talks entered their third 
week here, USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald asserted the in- 
dustry .was using the “fictitious 
monster” of inflation to camou- 
flage the fact that steel prices 
and profits have risen far more 
sharply than wages. _ 

R. Conrad Cooper, executive 
vice president of U.S.. Steel and 
chief industry negotiator, angrily 
denied the charge of “ “phony” 
issue. 

The Steelworkers are asking for 
a broad range of contract improve- 
ments for 500,000 workers — in- 
cluding wage increases, cost of liv- 
ing adjustments, shorter hours or 
extended periodic vacations, and 
improvements in premium pay, 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, insurance and pensions, holi- 
days and vacations. 


Pay Freeze ‘Sheer Effrontery’ 

The industry has countered with 
a demand that the USWA agree 
to a one-year extension of the pres- 
ent contract without change. 

The Executive Council called 


New York—Crucial contract |: 


dustry were renewed with a di-|: 
rect clash on inflation, ,as_ the |: 


(Continued on Page 4) 


hour law, and the only change 
proposals was in the date. 


AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY at press conference discloses 
labor’s strong opposition to Senate-passed ‘ “reform” bill burdened 
with amendments “adopted in haste and anger.’ 


Labor Pushes Drive 
For Proper Reforms 


By Willard Shelton 


The AFL-CIO will carry to the House of Representatives a re- 
newed fight for “proper and necessary” legislation to aid the attack 


on labor-management corruption. 


Sharply declaring that it “will not support” the labor-management 
bill passed recently by the Senate, the Executive Council in its 


regular spring ‘meeting instructed‘ 


Pres. George Meany to testify again 
before the House Labor Commit- 
tee to spell out labor’s strenuous 
objections to the Senate measure. 

Meany, who has already ap- 
peared twice before the House this 
year, told a news conference that 
he would present a “point-by-point 
analysis of the weaknesses: and 


dangers” of the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
as it was amended in “haste or 


anger” on the floor. 
In the formal statement the 


Mitchell Sticks to °37 
Minimum Wage Plan 


By Bob Cooney 


Labor Sec: James P. Mitchell has unveiled the long-awaited Eis- 
enhower Administration proposals for improving the federal wage- 


from the Administration’s 1957 


Mitchell, testifying before a Senate Labor subcommittee, asked 


but not overtime pay—for 2.5 mil- 
lion more workers. Of these, he 
said, 560,000 would get wage in- 
tfeases since they now earn less 
than the present $1 minimum. 
Meanwhile, the AFL-CIO Exec- 
Utive Council issued a statement 
Charging the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Retail 
Federation and the National Asso- 
Giation of Manufacturers -with 
“total disregard for logic, humanity 


‘ - 


extension of the minimum wage—®— 


or the national welfare” in oppos- 
ing wage-hour improvements. 

The council called for approval 
of the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill that would raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and expand 
coverage to 7.6 million unprotected 
workers. 

Mitchell devoted most of his 
prepared statement to opposing a 
higher minimum and criticizing the 
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federation president read to 'Te- 
porters, the council declared that- 
“we will not allow these unfor- 
tunate developments to halt our 
fight against corruption and 
racketeering.” 

“We believe this battle still can 
be won, and we are not persuaded 
that our fight is futile,” it went on. 

“Therefore, we intend to wage 
a vigorous battle in the House of 
Representatives to secure proper 
and ‘necessary legislation which 
would aid the labor movement in 
its fight against corruption.” 

Meany’s third-round appearance 
before the House committee is 
scheduled for June 3. 


_ Asked Constructive Bill 

In his earlier testimony he pre- 
sented a formal statement express- 
ing the AFL-CIO's desire for “‘con- 
structive, maturely considered leg- 
islation against corruption” and 
stating that labor would “continue 
to resist proposals which, under 
the guise of dealing with improper 
activities, seek instead to undermine 
effective collective bargaining by 
destroying or weakening honest, de- 
cent trade unions.” 

In both this statement and in 
additional testimony under ques- 
tioning by committee members, the 
AFL-CIO president sharply criti- 
cized Administration proposals em- 
bodied in a bill sponsored by Rep. 
Carroll Kearns (R-Pa.) and bills 


|Renews Appeal for 


Social Legislation 


Ho ZLISUIAIND 


By Saul “Miller 


has launched a new, vigorous battle for legislation 
t corruption and racketeering but asserted its strong 
e Senate-passed labor “reform” bill. 

on’s 29-man Executive Council said “we will- not 
measure which would “unwarrantedly jeopardize the 
ies O honest trade unionists,” and “‘negate the democratic 
processes of the free trade union ssi (See Text. of State- 
ment, Page 3.) . 

As the AFL-CIO News went to press, a statement was being pre- 
pared for immediate release to highlight- portions of the Senate bill 
which the AFL-CIO opposes. 

The council’s decision on labor legislation topped a four-day 


:| meeting at which it renewed demands for congressional action to ; 


restore full prosperity by passing critically-needed housing, minimum 
wage, unemployment compensation and other AFL-CIO-supported 
legislation. 


Backs Three Unions 
The council also voiced its full support of the Steelworkers’ strug- 


gle to secure gains in a new contract with the steel industry, backed 
strikes involving the Textile Workers in North Carolina and the 


:| Woodworkers in Newfoundland and considered a number of inter- 
|| nal problems concerning jurisdiction and other disputes. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a packed press conference 
that the council believes that there should be legislation but not 
a bill that will destroy the democratic character of the trade union 
movement. 

Queried on his reaction to Teamster Pres. James R. Hoffa’s re- 
ported threat to call a nationwide strike to oppose the Senate- 
passed bill—a threat Hoffa hurriedly disavowed when it was pub- 
lished nationally —Meany said: 

“When legislation is enacted that we don’t like, we seek to change 
it through the system, not through revolution.” 

Meany is scheduled to appear before the House Labor Commit- 
tee June 3 with a point-by-point analysis of the Senate bill stressing 
its weaknesses and dangers to trade unions. (See story this page.) 

The bill as passed by the Senate contains reporting and disclosure 
provisions affecting unions, middlemen and employers, a so-called 
“pill of rights”. governing union procedures and other provisions 
covering picketing, boycotts and Taft-Hartley revisions. It provides 
heavy criminal penalties for violations. 

’ Could Hamper Legitimate Unions ‘ 

The council declared that what started out as a reporting and 
disclosure measure became through a series of amendments on the 
Senate floor—“devised in malice or ignorance”—a bill “which in 
its present form could hamper legitimate trade unions engaged in 
legitimate pursuits and would wawarmnniny jeopardize the liberties 
of all honest trade unionists. 

“In the name of democracy these amendments could negdte 
the very democratic processes of the free trade union movement. 

“Amendments adopted in haste or anger on the floor transformed 
the bill into a measure which no trade union official could conceiv- 
ably support and which the Executive Council emphatically now 
states that we will not support.” 

The council statement stressed that the federation will continue 
its fight against corruption and racketeering and will Wage a “‘vigor- 

_ (Continued on page 2) 


House Asked to Upset 
Jobless Benefits Vote 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, renewing labor’s plea for a 
floor under the amount and duration of unemployment compensa- 
tion paid by the states, has urged the cape overturn a narrow 
Ways & Means Committee vote rejecting federal standards. 


In a strongly-worded statement, the council assailed the nation’s 
jobless aid system as “woefully® 
weak and economically outdated,” 
and warned there ‘could never be 
“substantive improvement” without 
establishment of. federal benefit 
standards which the states would 
be required to follow.- 7 


vote ehersingdinclotion of a state- 
ment expressing the “sense of Con- 
gress” that the states should vol- 
untarily set uniform benefjt levels. 


_ Report Due 


The committee, headed by Rep. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark..), voted 
13-12 against federal action after 
completing the first full-scale con- 
gressional hearings since 1952 on 
basic reforms in the 20-year-old 
federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation system. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


It went on to reject, by a two- 


The committee is. expected to 
report out a bill keyed fo extension 
of coverage to an estimated. 2 mil- 
lion additional workers not cur- 
rently eligible for jobless compen- 
sation. Conceivably, any bill sent 
to the House floor would be open 
to amendment, making possible ad- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Council, FRR 
Surplus Food 
Pobgi ti Shift 


The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, condemning the current surplus 
food distribution program as “en- 
tirely inadequate,” has called for 
transferring the system’s operation 
from ‘the Dept. of Agriculture to 
‘the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare. 

_ The council said that HEW is 
the federal agency responsible for 
developing and administering 
“sound ‘public welfare activities,” 
and that it could assure operation 
of the food program as “an effec- 
tive, temporary supplement to our 
basic social. insurance and public 
assistance programs.” 

At the. same time, it warned 
against using food distribution as 
“a substitute for these programs 
or for further improvements in 
them.” 

The surplus feod resolution, 
noting that an improved and ex- 
panded program is “long over- 
due,” recommended that in ad- 
dition to distributing agricultural 
surpluses HEW be authorized to 
“purchase and distribute addi- 
tional foods essential to a more 
balanced diet.” It also called 
for limited financial assistance to 
those state or local governments 
unable to support local distribu- 
tion. 

“This is an emergency program 
designed to cope with the imme- 
diate problem,” the council said. 
“But it should never be forgotten 
that malnutrition and hunger among 
our people result primarily from 
inadequate purchasing power.” 


Strike Wins 
26 Cents in 
Puerto Rico 


San Juan, P. R.—The Packing- 
house Workers climaxed a’ 45-day 
strike against a subsidiary of Intl. 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. here 
by winning a three-year contract 
providing pay hikes totaling 26 
cents an hour, 

The settlement with Puerto Rico 
Telephone Co. provided the larg- 
est wage increases registered to 
dat® as the result of collective bar- 
gaining on the island. 

The 1,100 telephone workers, 
who left an independent union 
and voted to affiliate with UPWA 
last November, won initial wage 
increases of 13 cents an hour; 
an additional 3 cents for the sec- 
ond year of the contract; and a 
10-cent hike for the third year. 
Pre-strike wage rates averaged 
$1.06 an hour. 

The contract also provides an 
additional $118,400 to be distrib- 
uted equally to the strikers in lieu 
of ,retroactivity, job classification 
adjustments averaging 4.5 cents an 
hour; and a seniority system. 


Membership Total 
Rises by 380,000 


AFL-CIO membership. has 
increased about 380,000 since 
the Executive Council last 
met in February due to in- 
creased employment and 
“some progress” in organiz- 
ing campaigns. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany told reporters also 
that the federation is under- 
taking a campaign to organ- 
ize workers on the mechan- 
ized corporation farms on the 
West Coast, noting that the 
drive presented. some ex- 
tremely difficult problems. : 

The council received re-:} 
ports indicating that more 
than 100 affiliated unions in- 
creased their per capita pay- | 
ments to the federation in the’ 
firs? three months of 1959. 


EXPRESSING THANKS to Red Cross for emergency transfusions 
which saved lives of his wife and himself after tragic automobile 
crash in which their two children died, Herman Lintzenich of Steel- 


workers Local 4294, East St. Louis, Ill., donates blood during 
bloodmobile visit arranged by AFL-CIO Community Services. 


Frank M. Karsten (D-Mo.) and 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dition of the jobless standards 
knocked out in committee. 


As proposed by Representatives 


Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D- 
Mich.), the original measure would 
have lifted benefits to at least half 
a worker’s regular earnings but not 
more than two-thirds of the aver- 
age state wage, payable for a uni- 
form 39-week period. Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) is chief 
sponsor of similar legislation in the 
Senate. 

The Executive Council pointed 
out that Pres. Eisenhower and La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell have 
conceded that the system needs im- 
provement, but have repeatedly 
countered AFL-CIO pleas for fed- 
eral standards by saying “give the 
states time to act.” 


“Annually, since 1953, the Ad- 
ministration has urged the gov- 
ernors and the legislatures of the 
Several states to improve their 
unemployment compensation 
Systems,” the statement pointed 
out, “The record speaks for it- 
self. Progress has been negligible, 

“It took a staggering amount of 
human suffering to prove the truth 


Labor Asks Upset in 
Jobless Benefits Vote 


of the AFL-CIO contention that 


Justice Dept. Lashed 
On Anti-Trust ‘Misuse’ 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, vigorously protesting a Justice 
Dept. indictment of the Ladies’ Garment Workers and three industry 
associations for alleged Sherman Anti-Trust Act violations, 
scored the government move as “irresponsible” and a “grave misuse” 


of the laws. 
The council pledged the full re- 


the- states will not do the job of 
bringing unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit amounts and duration 
of benefit payments up to the level 
required to sustain our economy.” 


Business Influence 

The council pointed out that 
state legislatures repeatedly “suc- 
cumb to the business lobbyists” 
opposed to improvements. In good 
times, the argument is that action 
is unnecessary becduse there are 
no unemployed; in recession peri- 
ods, the contentfon is that “busi- 
ness can’t afford” higher jobless 
benefits. The statement went on: 

“The same lobbyists who argue 
against federal benefit standards on 
the grounds that the states will 
meet the problem appear in the 
state capitals lobbying against state 
action on the grounds that the state 
cannot meet the competition for 
industry if it raises its jobless bene- 
fits. 


“Thus it is clear that there 
never will be substantive im- 
provement of the unemployment 
compensation system until the 
federal government puts a floor 
under the benefit structure that 
puts an end to the competition” 
between state legislatures for low 
unemployment benefits.” 


has 


sources of the labor movement to 
the ILGWU in the historic case, 
and praised the union for its “‘de- 
termination to resist attack.” 

The indictment, which charged 
ILGWU.Local 25, three apparel 
associations and five individuals 
with allegedly conspiring to mo- 
nopolize trade in the manufacture 
of women’s blouses, was described 
by the Executive Council as an “at- 
tack upon the historic and hard- 
won protections of the entire labor 
movement.” 

% Phe Justice Dept. action “chal- 
lenges the fundamental jobber-con- 
tractor collective bargaining provi- 


-}$i0ns found not only in the ladies’ 


garment industry but in other ap- 
parel trades as well,” it said, 


The provisions, it went on, are 
an essential protection against a 
return to the sweatshop days 
which once notoriously marked 
this chaotic industry.” 

The AFL-CIO leaders stressed 
the fact that these agreements have 
been in effect for more than a quar- 
ter of a century during which they 
have been repeatedly upheld in the 
courts. 

The council’s statement said that 
the “irresponsible character” of the 
Justice Dept. move against ILGWU 
was underscored by the fact that 
the government chose to institute 
criminal proceedings instead of fol- 
lowing “the more usual method of 


Gouncjl Hits Labor. 
Bill, Asks Changes — 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ous battle in the House of Representatives to secure proper alll 
necessary legislation which would aid the labor movement in its 
fight.” : 

In the tontinuing AFL-CIO drive to restore full prosperity and 
protect the nation against future recessions, the council warned that 
the welcome drop in unemployment in the last two months “must 
not be' permitted to serve as an excuse for complacency or inaction,” 

The nation, said the council, still needs legislation to get all of 
America back to work. 

On the economic front, the statement pointed out that the im. 
provement in employment still lags behind industrial production 
and that 53 unemployed out of every 1,000 in the job market 
after a year of pickup from the 1958 recession contrasts with 43 
out of 1,000 a year after the end of the 1954 recession. 

On the legislative front of the battle for fwll prosperity the council 
urged: 

@ House enactment of the Senate- lied housing. bill and spe. 
cifically the defeat of the Herlong amendment. which would have 
emasculated the housing measure. (See story Page 9.) 


@ Quick action by the Senate Labor Committee to approve the 
minimum wage bill boosting the pay floor to $1.25 an-hour and 
extending coverage to an additional 7.5 million workers. There has 
been talk enough on this question, said the council, the problems of 
the low-paid, unprotected worker needs immediate attention. (See 
story Page 1.) . 

@ Passage of federal standards on unemployment compensation 
covering benefits and duration and pledged a continuing fight for 
such a measure despite the action of the House Ways & Means 
Committee in reporting a bill without such provisions. (See story 
Page 1.) . 

@ An improved direct federal surplus food distribution system 
to aid the suffering of the unemployed and poverty-stricken. ae 
story this page.) ~ 

On the bargaining, strike and organizing front the council took 
these actions: 


@ Pledged its full support to the Steelworkers and declared that 

the real issue in the negotiations is whether American industry can 

“use the swollen face of inflation” to deny workers a “fair share” 
of the industry’s “swollen” profits. (See story Page 1.) 


@ Supported without reservation the strike of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America against the Harriet-Henderson cotton mills 
in North Carolina, terming the strike a classic case of the “struggle 
of American labor to “provide the simple elements of justice for the 
individual working man.” (See story Page 5.) 

@ Promised continued aid to the striking Woodworkers in New 
foundland in the union’s bitter struggle with the feudalistic regime of 
Premier Joey Smallwood. (See story Page 4.) 


@ Gave complete backing to the.Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
the ILGWU’s announced determination to fight a grand jury indict- 
ment of Local 25 and Vice Pres. Charles Kreindler on anti-trust 
charges. The council joined the ILGWU in charging that the Jus- 
tice Dept. had gravely “misused” its powers in seeking criminal 
action and charged the indictment was an attack on long-established 
protections of the wages and working conditions of workers. (See 
story this page.) 

@ Reported that membership in the AFL-CIO has increased 
about 380,000 since the last meeting of the Executive Council due 
to increased employment and “some progress” in organizing and 
announced that a campaign to organize workers on mechanized 
corporation farms in California is under way. 

In the internal area the council reached these decisions: 

@ Laid over for future reference AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Maurice 


of the Carpenters union and its officers pending disposition of an 
indictment against him in Indiana involving land sales. (See stony 
Page 4.) 

@ Referred to the Executive Committee for further study a dis- 
pute involving the Metal Trades Dept. and the Steelworkers. Meany 
told reporters there was a “good discussion” on a report by a coun- 
cil committee on the dispute and further study was ordered. 

@ Granted a new charter to the Insurance Workers Intl. Union 
to be formed from the merger of the Insurance Agents Intl. Union 
and the Insurance Workers of America at a pene convention ia 
Chicago opening May 25. 

In press conferences during the meeting Meany dealt with ques- 
tions involving Hoffa and his reported threatened strike. To one 
query on Hoffa’s charge that the AFL-CIO is “selling out” on labor 
legislation (a question raised before the council’s statement on the 
Senate-passed bill) Meany replied that the federation has taken. “no 
cognizance” of the charge and that “when it comes to selling out, 
he should know.” ~~ 

Queried on a report that Hoffa is seeking reaffiliation with the 
AFL-CIO, Meany commented: “He should live so long. We w 
welcome the Teamsters back but not with their present leadership.” 

Asked about Capt. William Bradley’s support of Hoffa’s strike 
comment and how it would affect the Intl. Longshoremen’s Ass0- 
ciation bid for reaffiliation, Meany replied it genes not “enhance” 
the union’s chances,  ~ 

Meany told reporters also he is “not satisfied” with the record 
of Congress to date in light of the November election results. 

He said also he was “quite happy” that the President signed the 
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provements in the present system, 
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A. Hutcheson’s invitation to the council to investigate the affairs” 
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AFL-CIO Terms Labor Bil 
Meany to Ask House. | 
For Proper Reforms 


(Continued from Page 1) 
offered by Labor Committee Chair- 
man Graham Barden (D-N. C.). 

One of the Barden proposals 
parallels the so-called “bill of 
rights” written into the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill on the Senate floor under 
sponsorship of Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.). The amendment 
purports to guarantee the demo- 
cratic rights of union members as 
members. 

The council statement charged 
that “in the name of democracy,” 
amendments adopted on the Sen- 
ate floor “could negate the very 
democratic processes of the free 
trade union movement.” 

The House committee, jn which 
Barden for years has used tactics 
of delay and resistance to block 
action on Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments that labor has urged, has 
been conducting hearings on a wide 
variety of “reform” bills since early 


jn the congressional session, 


NAM Backing 
A parade of industry and busi- 
ness witnesses has given full en- 
dorsement of the Barden bills. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers has urged businessmen to 


deluge the committee and House! 


and Senate members with what are 
proffered as “rank-and-file” letters 
and cards endorsing the NAM- 
backed measures. 

A new so-called reform bill 
was thrown into the picture on 
May 20 by Kearns, ranking Re- 
publican on the Labor Commit- 
tee. 

Despite his previous sponsorship 
of the Administration bill, Kearns 
apparently abandoned it and of- 
fered a measure that would re- 
strict peaceful representation pick- 
eting and secondary boycotts; 
would compel unions by federal 
law to conduct secret-ballot strike 
votes before walkouts; would re- 


-| tions Board. 


tions on boycotts and picketing that 


quire certain financial reports; and 


Jewelry Convention 


Asks for Monitorship 


The Jewelry Workers have appealed to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany to place their 14,000-member union under mcnitorship to 
insure completion of a vigorous cleanup campaign. 

Delegates to the union’s 15th triennial convention een wee 
approved a resolution calling for a monitor to “aid, assist and over- 


would: place enforcement in the 
hands of the National Labor Rela- 


Hurdles in House 


There is no certainty as yét-when | 
the House committee will close | 
hearings and go into executive ses- 
sion to seek agreement on a meas- 
ure its majority can report to the 
House. 


If the House committee responds 
to the urging of the AFL-CIO 


for a bill eliminating the Senate | 


floor amendments, the bill would 


still have to move through the Rules : 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the AFL-ClO~holds regular meeting in headquarters building in Wash- 
Council handled heavy agenda on social legislation, unemployment and other economic 
problems, steel wage negotiations, anti-union drive by industry, labor-management reform proposals.. 


Statement on Labor Legislation 
Adopted by Executive Council. 


Committee- headed by the con- 
servative Rep. Howard Smith (D- 
Va.). 

It might also have to face a 
coalition of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats similar to that 
which emerged on the Senate floor 
in support of the McClellan “bill 
of rights.” © 

Labor Sec. James. P. Mitchell, 
who signaled the successful White 
House drive in the 1958 election 
year to kill the Kennedy-Ives re- 
form measure, has repeatedly in- 
sisted in testimony and comments 
this year that he demands restric- 


labor considers have no proper 
place in an anti-corruption bill. 

Mitchell paralleled Meany’s tes- 
timony on the Barden bills when 
he told the House committee that 
the North Carolina Democrat’s 
measure were too stringent in regu- 
lating internal union affairs. 

He criticized the McClellan “bill 
of rights” in a press conference in 
Miami Beach, Fla., where he ad- 
dressed a Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers convention. Despite comments 
by Pres. Eisenhower that reporters 
considered to be praise of the Mc- 
Clellan amendment, Mitchell said 
he did not consider this an_endorse- 
ment and that he would “rather see 
a (labor) bill without it.” 


see the activities’ of the union’s®— 


leadership. It asked that the moni- 
tor remain on the job as long as 
Meany believes “his services are 
needed to protect the best interests” 
of the IJA. 

Meany placed the union under 
trusteeship six months ago, at the 
Tequest of the IJA’s executive 
board, following the resignations of 
Pres. Joseph Morris and Sec.-Treas. 
Hyman J. Powell. Named to that 
job, and vested with the authority 
of the union’s president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, was Charles Hasen- 
meyer, assistant director of AFL- 
CIO Reg. II. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee reported that the union 
had been under, the influence of 
Corrupt elements, that it had be- 
come “thoroughly demoralized,” 
and that it was on the “verge of 
moral and financial bankruptcy.” 

One of the convention’s first 
tasks was to hear a detailed 
auditor’s report covering finan- 
cial irregularities and alleged 
corruption involving both Morris 
and Powell. 

Harry Spodick, unanimous 
choice of the 91 delegates for the 
combined offices of president and 
«cretary-treasurer, pledged that the 
incoming leadership would work 
to restore the union “to the position 
of honor and prestige which it 


once held in the family of labor.” 

Ten vice presidents were chosen 
unanimously to serve with Spodick 
in carrying out the IJA’s cleanup 
campaign during the next three 
years. They were: George Allen, 
Adolph Gonzalez, Morris Kaplan, 
William Lennon, Andrew Leredu, 
David Levine, James Manzo, Jo- 
seph Mulvey, William Serota and 
Martin Serventi. 

The delegates heard Peter J. Mc- 
Gavin, Meany’s assistant, praise 
their determination to unite behind 
the new leadership in preserving the 
“integrity and respectability” of the 
union. 

In other action, the delegates 
adopted a series of resolutions: 

@ Calling for establishment of a 
35-hour workweek to help offset 
the inroads on employment result- 
ing from automation. 

@ Urging abolition of the 10 
percent federal excise tax on jewel- 
ry, declaring it is “discriminatory” 
against the jewelry industry, 

@ Endorsing the Forand bill 
which would provide hospital and 
surgical care for recipients of so- 
cial security benefits. 

@ Calling on all trade unionists 
to buy only union-labeled goods 
and to patronize only those services 
displaying union shop cards and 


ington. 


The following statement. was issued by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council on the subject of 
Labor Legislation at its Washington meeting ° 
on May 20: 


ON APR. 28, 1958, the General Board of the 
AFL-CIO, meeting in Washington, pledged that 
the AFL-CIO would cooperate with the Con- 
gress in the enactment of constructive, maturely 
considered legislation directed against corruption 
in the labor-management field which could not. be 
dealt with adequately without governmental help. 

-The General Board said: , 

“We reiterate our support of properly drafted, 
properly considered, necessary and adequate leg- 
istation in the area of labor-management im- 
proper practices. 

“While supporting appropriate corrective nates 
lation, we will continue to resist proposals which, 
under the guise of dealing with improper activi- 
ties, seek instead to undermine effective collective 
bargaining by destroying or weakening honest, 
decent American trade unions.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council at this time 
again emphasizes its determination not only to 
support proper legislation in this field but also to 
vigorously oppose restrictive, anti-union pro- 
posals presented in the guise of labor reform. 


PURSUANT TO THIS POLICY statement of 
Apr. 28, 1958, the officers of the AFL-CIO and 
its legislative staff have testified before the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate considering legis- 
lation in this field. 

Our position has been repeatedly underscored. 
We have said that properly drafted federal legis- 
ation was necessary to meet the problem of cor- 
ruption that could not be met by the AFL-CIO’s 
own self-policing campaign, since that campaign 
provided no protection for workers or the gen- 
eral public against corrupt activities of unions not 
affiliated with the federation or indeed expelled 
by the federation for these very corrupt practices. 

In addition, we have made it clear to the Con- 
gress that a federation of trade unions could not 
halt the unethical practices engaged in by certain 
segments of the business world whose corrupting 
influence was in great part responsible for some 
of the abuses in the ranks of labor exposed by the 
McClellan Committee, 

At the same time, we warned the Congress that 
there would be those who would seek to turn anti- 
corruption legislation into a sword designed to 
destroy legitimate unions and free collective bar- 
gaining. Such legislation, we repeatedly emphas- 
ized, would merit and receive the forthright op- 
position of the trade union movement. 


The Senate Labor Committee, after lengthy 
hearings and long study, reported out a bill which, 
while not perfect, would have achieved substan- 
tial progress in the battle against corruption. We 
felt that this bill, in some respects, regulated to 
an unwarranted degree or in unnecessary detail 
the internal operations of the trade unions, and 
at the same time, was unjustly lenient when it 
came to dealing with known corruption in the 
ranks of employers and mpgs maaagenient con- 
‘sultants. . 


buttons, | 


same sanctions should apply to both manage- 


l‘Dangerous’ . 


ment and union representatives who betray their 
trust and give or accept bribes or engage in other 
nefarious activities. — yr 

On the floor of the Senate that bill was dras- 
tically revamped. From being a disclosure and 
reporting measure aimed at corrupt elements, it 


became, through a series of amendments either . 


devised in malice or ignorance, a bill which in 
its present form could hamper legitimate trade 


unions engaged in legitimate pursuits and would 


unwarrantedly jeopardize the liberties of all hon- 
est trade unionists. 

In the name of democracy, these amendments 
could negate the very democratic processes of the 
free trade union movement. 


AMENDMENTS ADOPTED in haste or -an- 
ger on the floor transformed the bill into a meas- 
ure which no trade. union official could conceiv- 
ably support and which the Executive Council 
emphatically now states that we will not support. 

We, however, will not allow these unfortunate 
developments to halt our fight against corruption 
and racketeering. We believe this battle still can 
be won, and we are not persuaded that our fight 
is futile. 

Therefore, we intend to wage a vigorous bat- 
tle in the House of Representatives to secure 
proper and necessary legislation which would aid 
the labor movement in its fight against corrup- 
tion. 


THEREFORE, this Executive Council, as a 
first step, instructs the president of the AFL-C1O 
to go before the House Committee on Education 
& Labor and present to that body a point-by- 
point analysis of the weaknesses and dangers in 
the bill as it passed the Senate. We will urge that 
Committee to write legislation which will meet 
the problem of corruption, provide equal justice 
for- both labor and management and eliminate 
those provisions in the Senate bill which would 
hamper the normal and proper activities of the 
trade unions. 

We believe that the majority in the House of 
Representatives wants to eliminate corruption in 
the labor-management field and preserve the 
democratic character of the free trade union move- 
ment in the United States. That is our goal. We 
shall continue to fight until we achieve it. We 
shall continue to oppose at every level of govern- 


ment, at every time that it becomes necessary, | 


every piece of legislation which we truly believe 
to be injurious to the trade union movement of 
the United States, 


WE FELT THEN, and we feel now, that the | 
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Hutcheson Bid|; 
OnUnionStudy pine 


Laid Over © 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Maurice A.|).* 


Ha 1.9 


Hutcheson’s invitation to the Exec-|- 


utive Council to investigate the af- 

fairs of the Carpenters Union and 

its officers was laid over for future 

reference pending disposition of an 

indictment against him in Indiana. 
Hutcheson. appeared at the coun- 

cil meeting in Washington to an- 

swer questions raised at previous 

meetings concerning land sales ‘in 

Indiana and testimony before the 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that Hutcheson made 
a statement’ to the council, an- 
swered questions and invited the 
federation to investigate the - un- 
ion’s affairs. 

Meany said the council decided 
“not to accept the invitation at this 
time” until the Indiana indictment 
was disposed of. 

At its winter meeting in Puerto 
Rico, the council had tabled a let- 
ter from Hutcheson explaining his 
role in the land sales, involving 
right-of-way for new roads, and his 
testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee until he could appear in 
person to offer a fuller explanation. 

In his letter to the council in 
February Hutcheson said the land 
deals did not involve union funds; 
that the publication of a memorial 


son, former president of the Car- 
penters, involved no improper pay- 
ments; that the Carpenters’ consti- 
tution is in compliance with the 
AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tice; and that the union intends to 
comply with those codes. 


Unions Set for 
Lake Fight 


On ‘Runaways’ 


AFL-CIO maritime unions have 
taken the first step toward protect- 
ing the jobs of 15,000 Great Lakes 
seamen from “flags of convenience” 
vessels using the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept. has announced. 

Under the direction of Al Tan- 
ner, the department's coordinator 
for the Great Lakes, a watch as a 
prelude to possible action is being 
kept on deep draft vessels owned 
in the U.S. and registered under 
the flags of Panama, Honduras and 
Liberia lest they take bulk and 
general cargoes which traditionally 
have gone to ships manned by 
Great Lakes crews. 

We're not attacking the rights 
of bona fide maritime nations to 
trade on the: Great Lakes,” said 
Tanner, but only the poor wages, 
working conditions and safety 
Standards of ships flying “flags of 
convenience.” 

“Our beef is against the fast-buck 
shipowners who ran to a foreign 
flag with their ships and are now 
back to skim off the gravy.” 

Tanner said that already grain 
cargoes are being taken by “run- 
away” ships that otherwise would 
have gone on American bulk car- 
riers. If the threat develops, he 
added, half the Great Lakes flect 
would be tied up and the number 
of jobs for American seamen would 
drop sharply. ; 

Information of the “flags of con- 
venience” vessels, being gathered 
through the 17 unions affiliated 
with the department, is being co- 
ordinated in Detroit headquarters 
of the Seafarers Great Lakes Dist. 


FUDGE JOINS CLC STAFF 
Ottawa, Ont.—Appointment of 
Baxter Fudge, Corner Brook, New- 
foundland, to the staff of the 
Canadian Labor Congress has been 
announced by CLC Pres. Claude 
Jodoin. Fudge, a member of the 
Pulp-Sulphite Workers, served 10 
years as a vice president of the 
Newfoundland Federation of La- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the industry’s wage-freeze proposal 
“sheer effrontery,” noting that the 
steel firms had flatly rejected 
USWA pleas to hold the line on 
prices and to limit benefits to those 
justified by increased productivity 
and profits, 

If the steel industry persists in its 
present course, the council declared 
in a sharply-worded statement, it 
will set a pattern “which can lead 
only to more unemployment and 
ultimately to another recession.” 
It added: ; 

“,.. at the last count there were 
50,000 fewer steelworkers than 
were employed three years ago, 
when steel production was a frac- 
tion of today’s output. The im- 
pact of the tremendous increase 
in productivity in steel is un- 
derlined by the simple and unde- 
niable fact that the employment 
cost of producing a ton of fin- 
ished steel is lower than it was in 
June 1958—despite the fact that 
a substantial increase in wages 
and other benefits took place in 
July 1958.” 


In a separate statement, the 
leaders of the 13.5-million-member 
federation criticized Dr. Raymond 
Saulnier, chairman of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
jvisers, for making statements call- 
ing for wage stability “timed to 
have some direct or indirect effect” 
on the steel industry negotiations. 


Saulnier, the council said, is ‘pro- 
pounding a very questionable eco- 
nomic thesis” that wages have been 
responsible for soaring prices. The 
statement said the Administration 
official “conveniently” overlooked 
soaring industry profits. 


Reflects Administration 


The council denounced his “in- 
sistence on freezing wages at a time 
when American corporations’ prof- 
its are soaring” as a reflection of 
Administration officials’ “own prej- 
udice in the present economic 
scene.” 


It said Saulnier’s action was in 
sharp contrast to that of other Ad- 
ministration officials “who have 
said they want the U.S. to remain 
aloof” in labor-management wage 
negotiations. 
The Executive Council also crit- 
icized an editorial appearing-in the 
May 15 issue of the NAM News, 
official publication of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, call- 
ing for a wage freeze not only in 
the steel industry but throughout 
the nation. : 
McDonald called the NAM de- 
mand “brazen,” pointing out that 
the NAM significantly failed to 


bor, 


call for “any freeze on the al- 


wh Fom THE 


ora 
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Council Backs Union 
In Steel Pact Fight 


ready-swollen profits of steel and 
other giant industries.” 

The USWA president said the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council po- 
sition backing the union “strength- 
ened and supported” the union’s 
posture in the current steel talks. 

Meanwhile, Steel Magazine, an 
industry weekly published in Cleve- 
land, said there was no indication 
of a peageful solution to the dis- 
pute, and said it appeared there 
would be a six to nine-week strike 
which would be settled by a pack- 
age increase of 6 to 11 cents an 
hour. The magazine’s “predictions” 
of strikes in the past appear to have 
accurately reflected industry recal- 
citrance in relation to piled-up 
inventories. 


Rail Union Honors 
Labor Minister 


Regina, Sask.—Labor Minister 
C. C. Williams of Saskatchewan 
has been presented with a life mem- 
bership in the Railroad Telegraph- 
ers by Pres. G. E. Leighty and 
Sec.-Treas. E. M. Mosier. 

Williams, an ORT member for 
45 years, started work here as a 
train dispatcher. He is a former 
mayor of Regina and has been a 
member of the provincial legisla- 
ture since 1944, 


| Council Tells IWA: 


Suppert Contin 
For Loggers’ Strike 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council “will continue to lend all pog. 
sible aid” to the strike of the Woodworkers against the Anglo-Ney, 
foundland Development Co. in Newfoundland, Pres. George Meaty 
told a press conference during the council meeting. 

A report on the strike was given the council by IWA Pres. A.B 


Hartung. 
in efforts of the union and the 
Canadian Labor Congress to raise 
a $1 million fund for relief of the 
strikers and their families, 
warmly thanked international and 
local unions and their district bod- 
ies which have contributed. 

Some 6,000 woodsmen employed 
by Anglo-Newfoundland walked 
out New Year’s Eve in a last effort 
to get something better than a wage 
of $1.05 an hour and a 60-hour 
week. They were later joined by 
some 4,000 Bowater Co. loggers. 

The union, whose members 
are scattered over several hun-- 
dred square miles and who work 
in isolated camps, struck when 
Anglo-Newfoundland rejected 
the report of a tripartite concili- 
ation board recommending a 5- 
cent wage increase. and a cut to 
a 54-hour week, both spread over 
two years. The union had re- 
luctantly voted to accept the rec- 
ommendation. 

After the walkout, Premier Jo- 
seph R. Smallwood of Newfound- 
land, head of the provincial gov- 
ernment since the province joined 
the Canadian confederation in 
1949, pushed through the legisla- 
ture a series of Jaws which decer- 
tified the IWA and undertook to 
carry out his pledge to drive the 
union out of the province. 

A Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice constable was killed, several 
strikers were injured and others 
were arrested when the mounties 
attacked strikers in Badger, N. F. 
Subsequently IWA offices in Grand 
Falls and Windsor were wrecked. 

Meantime Smallwood — a. one- 
time labor organizer who cam- 
paigned in New York State for 
Robert M. LaFollette, Progressive 
candidate for President in 1924— 
set up a provincial union of log- 
gers under a political henchman, 
Max Lane, a member of the leg- 
islature. The phony union has 
since signed contracts with the 
employers. 

Morse Acts in Senate 


Hartung’s report to the Execu- 
tive Council and Meany’s declara- 
tion of continued support for the 
strikers came a few days after Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) vigorously 
defended the union and its presi- 


He recounted progress® 


and} 


dent and attacked Smallwood. Hg 
entered in the Congressional Reg. 
ord stories about the strike which 
appeared originally in the New 
York Times,. Christian  Sciengg 
Monitor, Wall Street Journal and 
AFL-CIO News. 

The IWA, Morse pointed out, 
“has not been cited before the 
McClellan committee” and “no one 
can honestly assert that it is in ap 
way Communist-dominated.” He 
declared he knew Hartung to bea 
“thorough-going anti-Communist" 
and a “great humanitarian.” 

“I know him to be one who 
believes in democratic procedures 
within the American labor move. 
ment,” the senator. continued, 
“with the result that his union 
is one of the most democratic in 
the nation.” 

Morse told the Senate the news. 
paper articles he had placed in the 
Record “show a shameless attack” 
by Smallwood upon the rights of 
Newfoundlanders, and accused him 
of using “company union tactics,” 

“It is, of course, unfortunate to 
have to <criticize our friends—in. 
deed our close friends—among the 
community of nations,” he con. 
cluded. 

‘Great Injustice’ 

“But . . . I would consider my- 
self derelict in the performance of 
my duty as a senator if I did not 
... Call the attention of the people 
of Canada to what I consider to be 
the great injustice to free workers 
that-is being practiced upon them 
today in the province of Newfound- 
land.” 

The CLC Newfoundland Fed- 
eration of Labor accused Anglo- 
Newfoundland of trying “to pro- 
long a state of violence” by a full 
page newspaper advertisement con- 


taining a letter threatening to. burn 


company property. 

In Ottawa, Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker continued to duck a 
decision on disallowing the New- 
foundland nti-labor _ legislation, 
despite persistent demands for such 
actioh by the labor-supported Co- 


operative Commonwealth Federa- — 


tion. Under Canada’s Articles of 
Confederation, the federal govern- 
ment can in effect set aside provin- 


cial legislation violating basic law, ° 


Ike Waits for Last Day, Signs 
Rail Pension, Jobless Aid Bill 


Pres. Eisenhower has signed without comment a labor-backed, Administration-opposed bill rais- 
ing railroad pensions 10 percent and increasing retroactively both the amount and duration of un- 
employment benefits for the nation’s railroad workers. The bill provides up to 52 weeks of jobless 


compensation. 


The amendment to the Railroad Retirement Act lay on 
he is allowed to consider a bill be-#—————— 


fore it automatically becomes law 
during a session of Congress. 
There had been strong pressure 


from industry, reportedly backed 
by the Budget Bureau, for a veto of 


‘the bill. However, vote-counting 


by both supporters and opponents 
of the measure indicated that a 
presidential veto might have been 
overridden. 3 

Senate Republican Leader Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen (Ill.) told newsmen 
later that he had “grave doubts” 
a veto could have been sustained. 

Immediately benefiting from 
the bill will be 425,000 workers 
who drew unemployment bene- 
fits after July 1, 1958 or who had 
exhausted their unemployment 
benefits since July 1, 1957, and 
742,000 persons now receiving 
retirement or survivorship bene- 
fits. 


Unemployment benefits are in- 
creased approximately 20 percent, 
to a maximum of $51 a week. 
Duration of benefits, for the first 
time, in any unemployment com- 
pensation law, is based on years of 
service. 

Workers with 15 or more years 
of service are entitled to.a full 52 
weeks of benefits—twice the pres- 
ent maximum of 26 weeks. 

Those with 10 to 15 years of 
service are entitled to 39 weeks. 

Retroactivity provisions for these 
groups includes extension of bene- 
fits for those who exhausted their 
benefits under the old law since 
July 1, 1957 and retroactive ad- 
justment in the amount of bene- 
fits received covering periods of 
unemployment since January 1958. 

Workers with less than 10 years 
of service will be entitled to retro- 


active coverage under provisions 


the President’s desk the full 10 business days 


parallel to the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. Em- 
ployes in this group who exhausted 
regular unemployment benefits aft- 
er June 30, 1957 and before Apt. 
1, 1959 would be paid for up to 
13 additional weeks of unemploy- 
ment for the period between June 


‘18, 1958 to July 1, 1959. 


The cost of improvements ia 
unemployment benefits is met by 
raising the payroll tax paid by the 


railroads from 3 to 3.75 percent, 


with the taxable amount of pay- 
roll raised from $350 to $400. 


Higher retirement benefits are 0 
be met by increasing the amount 
paid by employers and employés 
from the present 6.25 percent each 
on the first $350 of pay to 6.73 
percent each on $400, effective 
June 1. The rate goes up to 7.29 
percent each on Jan. 1, 1962. 
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tive Council Mote: 


By Gene Zack 


The AFL-CIO Executive Courtcil has reaffirmed the united labor 
movement's all-out support of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ca in its six-month-old strike against the Harriet-Henderson Cot- 


ton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


The council said the 1,100 members of TWUA Locals 578 and 


Henderson Strike © 
Backing Renewed 


584, on strike since Nov. 17, 1958,;* 
were engaged in a struggle to pre- 
serve “the simple right to justice” 
in the face of management’s efforts 
to impose “a rule of absolute ty- 
ranny.”” es 

The council’s action came as 
protests broke over the White 
House, the Pentagon and the North 
Carolina governor's mansion con- 
demning the action of Gov. Luther 
D. Hodges (D-N. C.) in using Na- 
tional Guard troops, with federal 
arms and equipment, to protect 
strikebreakers. _ oy rics 

The leaders of two dozen AFL- 
CIO national and international un- 
jons, and the heads of 28 state cen- 
tral bodies from coast to coast 
wired vigorous protests to Pres. 
Eisenhower, National Guard Bu- 
reau Chief Maj.. Gen. Edgar C. 
Frickson, and Hodges, himself a 
former textile operator, charging 
Guardsmen were being used to pro- 
tect the interests of an anti-union 
employer. 

In Henderson, meanwhile, the 

company announced plans to re- 


NLRB Hotel 
Case Rules 
Announced 


The National Labor Relations 
Board will accept Taft-Hartley Act 
cases involving hotels and motels 
that do a gross annual business of 
$500,000 or more, it has an- 
nounced. 

NLRB jurisdiction in the hotel 
industry was directed by a Supreme 
Court decision which held that the 
board erred in dismissing a repre- 
sentation petition involving Miami 
Beach, Fla., hotel employes. The 
board’s “long-standing policy not 
to exercise jurisdiction over the 
hotel industry,” the court said, vio- 
lated the intent of Congress. 

The NLRB last January pro- 
posed to accept cases involving 
hotels doing at least $100,000 in 
annual business. 

The Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
said the standard should be $75,- 
000, but the industry said the pro- 
posed $100,000 figure was too low. 
One NLRB member, John H. Fan- 
ning, dissented from the decision 
to apply the standard at $500,000, 
which he called too high. 


CSA Conference 


To Open June 1 


Chicago—National leaders in 
government, social welfare and la- 
bor are slated to address more than 
400 trade unionists and social 
agency representatives attending the 
fourth annual AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services Conference which 
opens here June 1. 

Among the speakers during the 
four-day national conference will 
be Pres. Joseph A., Beirne of the 
Communications Workers, chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee; Sen. Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.); Joseph 

. Keenan, secretary of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Colston Warne, president of Con- 
sumers Union; and former Sen. 
Harry Cain (D-Fla.), current pres- 
ident of the United Fund. 

Keynote address will be deli- 
vered by Leo Perlis, director of 
Community Service Activities for 


sume third-shift operations May 
25 in the face of warnings from 
Hodges that a return to full pro- 
duction with strikebreakers could 
“actually result in bloodshed.” 
Despite. the announcement, the 
governor’s office indicated no 
plans were in the works to de- 
clare martial law, under which it 
would be possible to close the 
mill, 

Since the arrival of 400 helmet- 
ed National Guardsmen, carrying 
rifles with fixed bayonets, civil lib- 
erties of the strikers have been 
sharply curtailed. _Pickets have 
been limited to eight at each plant 
entrance and Guardsmen, given un- 
usual powers of arrest, have been 
authorized to break up any gather- 
ing of three or more unionists, even 
on the porches of private homes. 
The Executive Council’s state- 
ment made it plain that the labor 
dispute erupted when union re- 
quests for renewal of the old con- 
tract without change were coun- 
tered by management insistence on 
an end to long-standing arbitration 
and inclusion of a no-strike clause. 

Firm Repudiated Pact 

A tentative settlement was 
reached last month, following 
Hodges’ intervention, that would 
have continued arbitration of dis- 
ciplinary action and preserved the 
union’s right to strike in other dis- 
putes. The pact was repudiated by 
the company 72 hours later when 
it brought in a new batch of strike- 
breakers and offered to take back 
less than 20 percent of the striking 
TWUA members. 

“The issues at Henderson to- 
day,” said the council statement, 
“are so simple and involve such 
elementary rights that they sup- 
ply a litmus test by which to 
determine the sincerity of those 
who prate about the need for 
union democracy and the evils 
of labor monopoly. 

“Today, across the land, the 
editorial writers and cartoonists, the 
columnists and the reactionary po- 
liticians talk about union democ- 
racy and insist that shackles must 
be placed on legitimate labor or- 
ganizations because, they say, the 
individual must be protected 
against the labor bosses. Ad 


Where Are They? 


“Where do these brave believers 
in democracy stand on the issues 
at Henderson? Where are the Gold- 
waters, the McClellans and the 
Dirksens?_ What do they propose 
as a method for preserving the 
simple and basic democratic rights 
which the workers at Henderson 
have risked their jobs and liveli- 
hoods to preserve?” 

The council emphasized that the 
Henderson strike “illustrates, in 
stark outline, the nature of the 
struggle of the American labor 
movement to provide the simple 
elements of justice for the individ- 
ual working man.” ’ 

In reply to the protests over 
the use of the National Guard, 
Erickson replied in telegrams 
that “the maintenance of law 
and order in any state is a pri- 
mary responsibility of the duly- 
constituted authorities of that 
state,” and that the present ac- 
tivities of the Guard in Hender- 
son “are accordingly the sole 
responsibility of the authorities 
of that state.” 

Hodges’ office indicated that a 

reply was being drafted, but it had 
not been released as the AFL-CIO 


United labor movement. 


The following statement by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council on the strike at the Harriet. 
and Henderson Cotton Mills was issued on 
May 20: *, 


THE STRIKE at the Harriet and Henderson 
Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C., is now six 


breakers, many of whom have been imported 
from other states. The National Guard is being 
used to protect these strikebreakers. A settlement 
made with the governor of North Carolina has 
been repudiated by the company. A long and 
bitter battle is in prospect. 

The history and background of this. conflict, 
the Executive Council believes, contains an im- 
portant lesson. This strike was not a strike for 
higher wages. It was not a strike for better work- 
ing conditions. There are no complicated issues 
of economics involved. The basic issue in this 
strike is democracy versus tyranny. The workers 
at Henderson are engaged in a simple struggle 
to preserve for themselves the simple right to 
justice and the rule of law in their relationship 
with their employer. ; 

The Textile Workers Union has represented 
the workers in the Henderson mills for 14 years. 
A vast majority of the workers belonged to the 
union. Their wages were low (about $1.40 per 
hour on the average) and their work was hard, 
but they at least had the right to complain if the 
company violated the conditions set forth in the 
collective bargaining agreement and to have their 
grievances heard by an impartial arbitrator. 
When the contract came open for negotiation in 
1958, however, the company insisted that this 
simple protection be eliminated. -The company 
insisted that it would no longer permit impartial 
decisions as to whether it had lived up to its 
contractual obligations, but insisted on the ab- 
solute right to do as it pleased with its workers, 
irrespective of its contract obligations. 


THE WORKERS OBVIOUSLY could not 
accept such an intolerable demand. They voted 
democratically, and unanimously, to strike rather 
than accept it. 

The strike was not for higher wages—although 
the Henderson workers surely need higher wages. 
The strike was not for shorter hours or better 
working conditions. The single important strike 
issue was whether the rule of the plant should be 
a rule of law or a rule of absolute tyranny. 

On this issue the workers in Henderson were 
almost unanimous. All 1,100 of them went on 
strike on Nov. 17, 1958. When the company be- 
gan its calculated campaign to break the strike 
and opened the mills in February 1959, only a 
handful—56 in all—deserted their fellow work- 
ers. So the company began to bring in strike- 
breakers from other communities and other states. 
The men ‘and women of Henderson who saw their 
jobs being stolen because they had stood together 
for simple justice were, naturally, indignant. Ten- 
sions rose. 

Finally, the governor of North Carolina en- 
tered the controversy and, through his efforts, a 
settlement was reached. This settlement. elimi- 
nated, as the company had demanded, the union’s 


News went to press. 


right to obtain impartial arbitration of grievances. 


months old. The mill is operating with strike-- 


NAKED BAYONETS face peaceful pickets from Textile Workers Union of America as National 
Guardsmen protect strikebreakers imported by Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 
Pickets shield eyes from glaring spotlights trained on them outside mill. AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting in Washington, reaffirmed labor movement’s wholehearted support of TWUA strike. — 


Text of Statement Issued by Council 
On Harriet & Henderson Mills Strike 


But it at least retained the union’s right to strike 
over issues of contract violation. After the settle- 
ment was reached, the company announced that, 
unknown to the governor or to the union, it had 
arranged to bring in still additional strikebreakers, 
that it was holding jobs for these strikebreakers 
even though they had not yet appeared for work, 
and that practically none of its own employees 
would be returned to work. This action consti- 
tuted a direct violation of the understandings 
upon which the strike was settled, and the settle- 
ment became a nullity. The workers at Harriet 
and Henderson Cotton Mills remain on strike and 
the bitter battle continues, 


THE ISSUES AT HENDERSON today are so 
simple and involve such elementary rights that 
they supply a litmus test by which to detérmine 
the sincerity of those who prate about the need 
for union democracy and the evils of labor mon- 
opoly. Today, across the land, the editorial writ- 
ers and cartoonists, the columnists and the reac- 
tionary politicians talk about union democracy 
and insist that shackles must be placed on legiti- 
mate labor organizations because, they say, the 
individual must be protected against the labor 
bosses. 

Where do these brave believers in democracy 
stand on the issues at Henderson? Where afe the 
Goldwaters, the McClellans and the Dirkseris? 
What do they propose as a method for preserv- 
ing the simple and basic democratic rights which 
the workers at Henderson have risked their jobs 
and livelihoods to preserve? 

The unions in the AFL-CIO recognize, as these 
gentlemen do not, that the issues at Henderson 
are of vital interest to all America. The strike at 
Henderson illustrates, in stark outline, the nature 
of the struggle of the American labor movement 
to provide the simple elements of justice for the 
individual working man. 

The unions in the AFL-CIO have already con- 
tributed to the support of the strike at Henderson, 
and they will continue to do so until the fight is 
won. The AFL-CIO will render every assistance 
that it possibly can to support the simple demand 
of the Henderson workers that they retain the 
basic rights that they have enjoyed for 14 years. 
We call upon all thinking Americans to join with 
us in this support. 


After a Lifetime at Sea, 
NMU Retiree to Travel 


New York—William A. Spray of Brook- 
lyn has become the 1,500th pensioner under 
the National Maritime Union pension plan. 
Spray, who recently turned 65, will receive 
$100 per month plus federal social security 
benefits, 

What will Spray, who was born in Eng- 
land and spent his life at sea, do now? 
Travel, he says. 

The NMU plan, founded in 1950, is fi- 
nanced by employer contributions of 55 
cents per day per crew member, About 
35,000 seamen on deep-sea vessels are cov- 
ered. : . 
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A Job for the House 


ie TESTIMONY BEFORE the Senate and House labor commit- 


“tees, the AFL-CIO has emphasized time and again that legisla- 
tion designed to destroy or weikén legitimate, honest; democratic 
trade unions in the guise of anti-corruption legislation would be 
strongly and forthrightly opposed. Eas 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council has thoroughly studied and 
analyzed the bill passed by the Senate earlier this month and has 
found that it would hamper legitimate union activities and jeopar- 


dize the liberties of trade unionists. It has strongly and forthrightly | 


registered its: opposition. : 

A year ago the Senate was deep in debate on this issue on a labor 
reform measure known as the Kennedy-Ives bill, The issue was 
sharply drawn—a meaningful bill in the national interest that would 
aid labor and responsible management to stamp out corruption and 
racketeering or a political issue for the fall elections. 

The Senate in June 1958 beat back amendments designed to 
cripple and weaken the trade union movement as a whole and sent 
the measure to the House where opposition from the Administra- 
tion and business organizations resulted in its defeat. The attempt 


to use the labor reform issue im the elections backfired badly on 
the Administration. 


This year, despite the defeat at the polls of many candidates who 
favored harsh, punitive labor legislation, the Senate took the com- 
mittee-reported Kennedy-Ervin bill and drastically revamped it into 
a bill that not only hampers trade union activities but threatens the 
democratic processes of the free trade union movement, and im- 
pairs its ability to battle corrupt elements. 


THE AFL-CIO DRIVE against racketeering and corruption in 
trade union ranks ‘was undertaken at its founding convention when 
it created the Ethical Practices Committee to formulate codes of 
ethical practices and investigate instances of corruption. This ac- 
tion preceded by more than a year the creation of the Select Senate 
Committee to Investigate Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field—the McClellan Committee. 

The AFL-CIO has supported legislation growing out of revela- 
tions of corruption before the committee, revelations made possible 
by its power to compel witnesses to appear. The federation has 
expelled from the AFL-CIO unions found dominated by corrupt 
elements and suspended others pending internal clean-ups. 


The AFL-CIO record is clear—it is a record of uncompromis- 
ing opposition to racketeers and crooks and also to those who 
would foist on the labor movement punitive, crippling legislation 
in the guise of helping labor in its fight. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the fight is not lost; that legislation 
can be written to aid the drive against corruption that does not im- 
pair the basic rights and responsibilities of the trade union move- 
ment; that provisions in the Senate bill which would hamper the 
normal and proper activities of unions can be eliminated in the 
House and sound, meaningful legislation result. 
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Only the Paper's the Same: 


-The following appeared in the “Walking To- 
gether” column written by Clair M. Cook, execu- 
tive director of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. 


EFORE ME ARE TWO PAMPHLETS, 
both in black ink on green stock. One is 
labeled, “AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices,” 
a document of some 14,000 words and 48 ‘pages 
long. The second has a more sweeping title, 


agement.” 


The publicity attending its release last year cre- 
ated the impression that this NAM document was 
the answer to labor, a code of ethics for business, 
in effect proclaiming to unions, “You're not the 
only ones; management too has a code of moral 
and ethical standards.” What is thatode? 


In the first place, it is not a code but a state- 
ment of beliefs. Seven short general statements 
are followed by 16 more beliefs “in the field of 
employer-employe relations.” The whole thing 
is less than 800 words long, and in no sense is 
it comparable to labor’s code. In fact, it scarcely 
touches business ethics, makes nothing binding in 
any way upon members. But it devotes a con- 
siderable attention to telling labor how to act! 


TO BE SPECIFIC, “right to work” is there; 
employes should be free “to join or not to join a 
labor organization” and to “maintain or discon- 
tinue” membership. Collective bargaining should 
*be conducted “between the employer involved and 
the voluntarily chosen local representatives of his 
employes.” 


The wording is significant—they are representa- 
tives not of “their union” but of.“‘his employes,” 
while “local” would exclude international repre- 
sentatives from the bargaining table. The NAM 
is against “mass picketing and all forms of co- 
ercion.” All employes “should perform a fair 


and complete day’s work,” says the statement, 
“for a fair and adequate pay.” ‘There is no indi- 
cation how one judges these items, so often at 
the heart of labor disputes. 


Still more remarkable, the last quarter of the 
brief 1,100 word text attempts in 299. words to 
summarize the 10,000 words.of the six AFL- 


“Moral and Ethical Standards in Labor and Man-~ - 


NAM Anti-Labor Credo 
Clocked in Phony ‘Code’ 


CIO codes. To include this material seems itself 
subtly unethical—it was surely without consulta- 
tion with labor people. The manner of summary 
seems preachment in platitudes for rudimentary 
honesty, and of course there is no reference to 
labor’s mainstream of faithful leadership, democ- 
racy, and soundness. ‘Typical is this; “Unio 
officials should be elected honestly.” 


BUT THEN COMES the amazing last lines: 
“No codes have been adopted as yet by the AFL- 
CIO which deal with the obligation of a union 
to society, to employers, to the economy of the 
nation, or to the individuals who constitute its 
membership. As time goes on it is to be hoped 
such codes will be developed.” 

If the six labor codes do not “deal with the 
obligation of a union to society,” what do they 
do? And this was not the place to discuss em- 
ployers or national economy—that is done by 
labor constantly in publications, resolutions, evem 
TV and movies. 

But with this parting shot the NAM concludes 
its credo—which it would be fraudulent to call an 
ethical “code.” Let no one confuse the two 
green-covered pamphlets; they are poles apart. 


mil, 


Reed THE AFL-CIO NEWS! 
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a Senate committee in favor of his stronger original bill. 


‘blocked him. 


' mum wages— he reiterated only his 1957 argument for no change 
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HERE Is A RECORD of certain engagements of Labor Sec. 
Mitchell in efforts to maintain his position as labor. mpokeetion for 
the Eisenhower Administration: 

@ He has repeatedly said that state legislatures were “unwise” 
in passing so-called “right-to-work” laws as permitted under Sec. 
14-b of the Taft-Hartley Act. The President in California last year, 
when the then Sen. Knowland was Republican nominee for governor 
on a platform advocating “right to work,” refused to state an 
opinion on the subject. So did Vice Pres. Nixon, 7 he had}, 
once favored modification of Sec. 14-b. 

@ Mitchell told a Chicago Daily News reportér last year that 
the Temporary Unemployment Compensation bill passed by the 
House—a “compromise” weaker than the Administration’s official 
proposal—was unsatisfactory. Mitchell said he would testify before 
~He didn’t; 
he told the Senate committee that the Administration accepted the 
House bill; apparently he had been overruled. 

@ Mitchell told the Bricklayers convention last autumn that he 
hoped for “standards” established at the “federal level” for per- 

manent unemployment compensation.* There is no reason to doubt 
the urgency of his conviction about this viewpoint, which is shared 
in principle by various Republicans. The secretary did not testify 
in favor of federal standards, however; the White House again 


Mitchell testified for the Administration most recently on mini- 


in the $1-an-hour minimum, expansion of federal protection for only 
2.5 million out of 20 million workers in interstate commerce now 
uncovered, with no time-and-a-half overtime for those who work 
more than 40 hours. . For his modesty in this proposal he was 
repudiated publicly by the senior Republican on the Senate Labor 
Committee, Sen. Goldwater of Arizona, and abandoned by the 
GOP floor leader, Sen. Dirksen of Ilkinois, also a Labor Committee 
member, 
* * * 

A DEMOCRATIC MEMBER of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Rep. Don Magnuson of Washington, has written his 
constituents about the strange contradiction between the budget- 
slashing proposals of the national Chamber of Commerce and the 
“spending” demands of local chamber members. 

“Delegation after delegation” from local communities, num- 
bering up to 75 or 100 persons and “almost invariably including 
representatives of local chambers of commerce,” come to plead for 
funds for local public works, Magnuson wrote. He went on: 

“Always, to listen to them, it is life or death to their communities 
to have the money they are requesting. 

“It gets downright ludicrous to reflect that apparently most of the 
local chambers .. . want us to add to the President’s budget, despite 
the fact that the parent body has asked us to reduce it. 


“Various members have taken to asking these witnesses whether : 
The answer] 
always seems to be in the negative. This causes one to wonder who| : 


they agree with the position of the U.S. Chamber. 


makes policy for the national chamber. If the local chambers dis- 
agree with its policies [in dozens of instances] just who is the U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce?” 
: * * * 


THE AUTHORITATIVE show-business daily, Variety, says that 


the “educational arm” of the White Citizens Council of Jackson, 
Miss., is getting TV films and radio tapes practically for free, by 
unknowing subsidy of the taxpayers, for segregationist “education.” 
The trick is worked, says Variety, through Mississippi’s Demo- 
cratic Sen. James O, Eastland and Rep. John Bell Williams, who 
arrange for films or tapes in the House and Senate recording studios 
in the Capitol. Williams recently “discussed” segregation issues 
with Arkansas Gov. Orval Faubus; such films and tapes can be 
duplicated by the White Citizens “educators” for distribution. 

The production bill for a 30-minute filmed and taped interview 
‘with Faubus for a recent commercial program was $2,000; the 
cost to Williams for a 15-minute film and tape for the White 
Citizens, says Variety, was $30 to $55. 


A union that tried to get a way with this brazen trick would be 


pilloried; the congressman would be called a stooge. 


FEDERAL AID for school construction and teacher salaries is 
urgently needed, a Republican member of the Senate, John Sherman 
Cooper (Ky.), at left, and a Democratic membér, Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (N. J.), declared on Washington Reports to the People, 


Morgan Says: — 


On Life, Health—and Values 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
_ broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 


| tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


‘gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


ON OF THE MOST SOMBER problems of - 
' the Eisenhower Administration, as the Presi- 
dent himself hardly need be reminded, has been 
the health -and welfare of its own top officials. 
The Pentagon’s number two man, Donald Quarles, 
died pects! last week of a heart attack. 
' John Foster Dulles is 
fighting a game but los- 
ing battle with cancer. 
The chairman of° the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Gen. Twining, had a 
piece of lung removed. 
At the  President’s 
news conference a re- 
_ porter wondered if these 
and similar emergencies 
had inclined him to up- 
grade the importance of 
basic medical research and the need of more fed- 
eral support for it. Mr, Eisenhower replied that 
the “mass” of scientific conviction and opinion he 
had noted indicated we are doing a remarkable 
job in this field already. Indeed he saw both 
waste and danger in moving too fast. One of his 
supporting arguments for making haste slowly was 
that if you steered too many medical men and 
others into research you wouldn’t have enough left 


Vandercook Says: 


Ba 


niacin 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC_ network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


N OUR TIME, international “conferences” like 
the one now going on in Geneva have tended 

to seem dull. Neither side, we are apt to tell 
ourselves, is going to give up anything. Tens of 


‘thousands of words will be more or less wasted 


in saying more or less the same old things. The 
temperature of the Cold 

see tresses ceca reene War will drop a few 
. ant ' more degrees. Eventual- 

ly, seething within, but 
masked without with 
weary smiles, the oppos- 
ing diplomats will dis- 
perse to their respective 
countries to report their 
failure. And—we hope 
—the peace will be kept 
2 until the next such meet- 
-  Vandercook ing. 
But it is dangerous to 

undertake those meetings. However dreary they 
may be in day-to-day detail, they are, essentially, 
tests of strength between great opposing govern- 
ments. The effectiveness of our spokesman at a 
conference table comes pretty close to being ex- 
actly equal to the support which that American 


Washington Reports: 


A Republican, Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
(Ky.), and a Democrat, Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr., (N. J.), agreed that federal aid for 
school construction and teacher salaries should 
be voted despite Administration plesk for a bal- 
anced budget. - 


Answering a question whether federal aid 
should be voted even if it unbalances the budget, 
Cooper said: “Yes, because, putting it practically, 
if we are to move ahead in this scientific age” we 
must have an adequate education program. 

“There is a grave need now and it is getting 
more graye,” agreed Williams, “We’re falling 
behind; 140,000 classrooms are needed to have 
the plant necessary to give our youngsters an 
adequate education.” 

Speaking on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program heard on 260 
stations, both said the states and communities 


AFL-CIO public service educational radio program. 


need federal assistance, 


menses 


to care for the: population from day ‘to day. 
Ironically, there is another mass of evidence to 
refute the President’s whole concept and some of 
it comes from within his own Administration. For 
fiscal 1960, the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare had justified an expenditure of $337 mil- 
ie for the National Institutes of Health for 


—. The Budget Bureau cut this to_ $294 
mil 


ion, more than $100,000: below what Congress 
had appropriated for this fiscal year. ~ 


PRES. EISENHOWER COMPLAINED of 
mounting hospital and nursing ‘costs, said that» 
problem should be the subject of some research, 
too. One realistic way of meeting it would cei to 
encourage group medical, insurance. — 


There ‘is, in the end, the matter. of values, 
Medicine has indeed made great strides but it 
is still barely beginning discoveries in many 
fields. Nearly 900,000 persons a year die of 
heart disease, more than a quarter of a million 
of cancer. According to a brochure issued by 
the National Health Education Committee, tl= 
federal government is spending $34.2 million 
on heart disease research this year, against 
$720 million in research and development for 
the Air Force alone. 


Congress will again boost the appropriation for 
federal medical research. As the bill cleared the 
House it totaled $344 million. That’s a little more 
than what Americans spent last year on greeting 
cards. And as one of those might say, Here’s to 
Your Health, 


People Give Herter Strength 


diplomat feels that Americans at home are giving 
him. If any large number of us grow so weary of 
the cold war that we were led into believing that 
the best way to end it would be to make great 
concessions to the Russians, then Sec. of State 
Herter at Geneva would not have much choice 
but to follow, and to submit to, the weakened will 
of his own people. 


WHERE WE ARE at a disadvantage at diplo- 
matic conferences is that we do not know the 


_ real feeling (if there is any reality of feeling left 


in that drab and regimented land) of the Russian 
people. Indeed, all that we do know is that under 
the rigid Marxist dictatorship the wishes of the 
Soviet common people are largely disregarded. 
Nor, because of the impenetrability of the Iron 
Curtain, because of censorship, and because ‘of 
the Russians’ passion for secrecy, do we know 
what is the real strength of our Soviet opponent. 


But one supreme weakness the USSR itself 
has been compelled to confess: the Communist 
states have been advertised as being especially 
devised for workers. Yet it is precisely the 
workers in the Communist societies who—by 
all acceptable accounts—are getting far less 
out of life than are soldiers, or politicians, or 
self-styled intellectuals. 

A bored, ill-paid, ill-housed, ill-clothed work- 
ing class does not make for a strong nation, how- 
ever much pseudo-religious enthusiasm for the 
Red creed their masters may seek to inspire. 


School Aid More Important 
Than Balancing the Budget 


They are ‘doing all they can, the senators said, 
but many have exhausted their financial resources 
so far as schools are concerned. 

“IT SEEMS TO ME that if we can have fed- 
eral programs that will stimulate spending, such 
as the school bill, the housing bill, the commu- 
nity facilities bill, while opponents call this wild 
spending, as a matter of fact, it is a very sound 
investment in real needs,” declared Williams. 
“And if we .see these needs met, we'll have a 
more prosperous country, and we’ll have our bud- 


_ get balanced after all, but at a better level.” 


Cooper recalled that when he first came to 
the Senate in 1947, he joined with the late Sen, 
Robert Taft (R-O.) to extend aid to the states 


Ke for teacher salaries. 


“There are some people who look upon Taft 
as the ultimate -in\ conservatism,” said Cooper, 
“but he knew there must be equal opportunity in 
education.” 
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OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE in publicizing U. S. Savings 
Bond program wins top Treasury Dept. citation for Richard M. 
Maupin (right), editor and publisher of Omaha Unionist, official 
Nebraska State AFL-CIO labor publication. Presentation is made 
by W., B. Millard, Jr., state bond advisory committee chairman. 


Mitchell Sticks to °57 


Plan on Minimum Wage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt measure. 

That bill, he said, would “re- 
quire” wage hikes for 3.8 million 
workers now earning $1 but less 
than $1.25; also “require” wage in- 
creases for 3.2 million new work- 
ers; and give overtime pay to 7.8 
million workers not now protected. 

Mitchell got no support for his 
own bill. Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), ranking Republican, 
said he was “disappointed” that 
the Administration introduced a 
bill at all. Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen (Ill.), also 
on the subcommittee, has voted 
in the past against improving the 
wage-hour law and his. office 
said his record probably would 
apply now. 

Sen. Winston L. an (Vt.), 
third Republican on the subcom- 
mittee who unobtrusively intro- 
duced the Administration bill, at 
the hearing showed little familiarity 
with the wage-hour law. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
chairman of the subcommittee, 
also counterattacked when Mitchell 
said the rise of $1 an hour in 1956 
“had significant adverse effects,” 
revéaling layoffs “apparently con- 
nected” with the hike to $1 as well 
as a “severe compression” of wage 
differentials above the minimum. 

Flipping through an interim re- 
port the Labor Dept. sent to Con- 
gress earlier, Kennedy referred 
to the finding that “about 1,800 
workers may have been discharged 
as a result of the minimum wage.” 
The hike then affected some 2 mil- 
lion workers. 


Kennedy Disagrees 


These “well-done” surveys do 
not warrant the conclusion that the 
$1 minimum had an “adverse and 
detrimental effect” on employment, 
Kennedy said. 

Wage-Hour Administrator. Clar- 
ence Lundquist, at Mitchell’s side, 
argued that “not all the adverse 
effects were made known to us,” 
and Mitchell referred to a recent 
final report which he said showed 
a “severe compression” of wage 
differentials in low-wage industries. 


That final report, Kennedy 
quickly responded, “is slanted.” He 
said the report, after an initial 
mention of how the minimum wage 
hike increased purchasing power, 
goes on to talk about adverse effects 
and omits discussion of the bene- 
fits. 

Kennedy questioned Mitchell at 
length. The exchanges were with- 
out bitterness but the senator ob- 


_ exactly,” 


viously enjoyed the secretary’s 
apparent isolation. 


Cites Gas Stations 


Mitchell said the Democratic bill 
would cover many gas stations in 
non-metropolitan areas which pay 
an average of 75 cents an hour for 
an average workweek of 48 hours. 
The wage cost impact would cause 
job losses, he contended. 

That example of a “totally in- 
adequate wage,” Kennedy declared, 
is the very reason such workers 
should be covered. 

“I don’t think you should pay 
a man 75 cents an hour for 48 
hours a week in the United 
States today for handling a prod- 
uct obviously in interstate com- 
merce,” he said. 

Kennedy brought out that 
price increases since 1956 have 
averaged 9 percent, productivity 
rises 8 percent and overall 
wage increases 13 percent. He 
elicited from Mitchell the fore- 
cast of an “upward trend” in 
employment into next spring. 

Though Mitchell thought it was 
adding “apples to pears,” Kennedy 
wanted to know why price and 
productivity rises and the optimis- 
tic forecast do not “inspire” 
Mitchell to want to share this 
presperity with lowpaid workers. 

Mitchell said he felt a first step 
should be to widen coverage as he 

recommended. A Labor Dept. 
source said Mitchell has a longterm 
three-step aim: get more workers 
under the law now, end their over- 
time exemption, and then raise the 
minimum. 

Mitchell may have revealed his 
personal position, as opposed to 
what the White House will go 
along with now, when Prouty 
asked if he hoped for a minimum 
wage hike later. “Later on, yes, 

he replied. 

Mitchell* said his proposal is a 
“milestone” in extending coverage 
to those whose exemption never 
was warranted, in his opinion. 

The Mitchell proposal would 
cover chiefly retail and service and 
others in construction, transporta~- 
tion and communication. It con- 
tinues exemptions for agriculture, 
seafood processing and a variety 
of other occupations, 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
expressed concern about, the con- 
tinued farm worker exemption. 
Mitchell said he believed Congress 
should “seriously attempt” to ex- 
tend the minimum wage to cor- 
poration farm workers after a 
Labor Dept. farm wage survey is 
completed this year. 


Mrs. F:D.R. Cites ‘Obligation’: aS : 


Textile UnionF lays In. flation 
Seenin $1.25Minimum Wage 


The argument that a hike in the $1 minimum wage would push up prices and spur inflation is 
“completely unrealistic and irrelevant,” the Textile Workers Union of America has told a Senate La- 


bor subcommittee. 


TWUA. fired its torpedo at the inflation argument as the Senate group prepared to wind up hear- 
ings on bills aimed at improving the federal ee law. Union witnesses and a few individual 
employers backed the Kennedy-®— 


Morse-Roosevelt. bills while  or- 
ganized employer groups spoke in 
opposition. 

TWUA Research Dir. Solomon 
Barkin made his point this way: 
minimum wage increases affect 
low-wage industries which charac- 
teristically are highly competitive; 
productivity boosts—“exceedingly 
impressive” in some areas—have 
meant high profits to employers 
while prices have actually declined. 

The record has been compiled 
“at the expense of these particular 
low-wage people,” he declared. 

Barkin cited the textile indus- 
try’s experience. Productivity has 
been increasing at 4 percent a 
year. The minimum wage in 
textiles has risen from 75 cents in 

1947 to $1.25 an hour through 
a combination of union-employer 


_ Faises and TWUA leaflet agita- 


tion at non-union mill gates. Av- 
erage pay has gone from 90 cents 
to over $1.50, he added. 

But textile prices have dropped. 
What cost $1 in 1947 now has a 
price tag of 94 cents, he said. 

TWUA Southern Dir. Boyd Pay- 
ton said a legal $1.25 minimum was 
vital to protect the prevailing 
$1.25 which came after Cannon 
Mills broke the ice and 1 million 
union leaflets apparently persuaded 
other mills to go along. A $1.25 
minimum would bring “chiselers,” 
into line and help end the “bitter 
and ugly. poverty” of low-paid 
workers, he said. —_- 


Mrs. Roosevelt Testifies 


Mrs. Franklir D. Roosevelt, 
testifying for the National Con- 
sumers League, said government 
has an obligation to extend wage- 
hour protection to low-paid and 
unorganized workers, 

She devoted half her statement 
to a strong plea for minimum 
wage coverage for farm workers 
and for migratory farm workers 
whose farm income, she noted, 
averaged only $745 during 1958, 
She also called for the outlawing 

of child labor on commercial 
farms. 

The following testimony also 
backed the Democratic measures: 

Meat Cutters—Vice-Pres. Leon 
B. Schachter urged repeal of sev- 
eral exemptions. 
ability-to-pay argument of the re- 


He said the in-| 


Business Boycotts 
Fair-Minded Boss 


Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.) has urged a Senate in- 
vestigation of a reported em- 
ployer boycott of a small 
southern logger who support- 
ed wage-hour protection for 
his workers. 

L. J. Harvison of McLain, 
Miss., testified May 11 that 
the present exemption of so~ 
called small loggers actually 
enriches the big loggers who 
subcontract their jobs to “cap- 
tive” and other small oper- 
ators. Without a minimum 
wage for everyone, $4 a day 
is the most a small employer 
can pay, he said. 

Morse put into the hearing 
record an affidavit from 
Woodworkers’: Pres. A. F. 
Hartung. It said that, on re- 
turning home, Harvison 
found that an old customer 
refused to accept a truckload 
of cordwood and said, “Never 
again.” The affidavit quoted 
Harvison as saying he was 
accused of “telling a bunch 
of lies.” 


~ 


tail industry is refuted by its profit 
record and by union-won wages of 
$1.73 to $2.89 an hour for Wash- 
ington, D. C., retail meat depart- 
ments. 

He said there should be an end 
to the first processing and seasonal 
overtime exemption for fruit and 
vegetable processing workers and 
an end to the seafood processing 
exemption. Factory farm workers 
also “desperately need” coverage, 
he said. 

Herbert A. Lee, an officer of 
Meat Cutters Local 2, which in- 
cludes many New England fisher- 
men and seafood processors, said 
the seafood processing exemption 
forces unorganized and low-paid 
workers in Maine to live in “so- 
called homes” without running 
water or baths or appliances, with 
tthe further effect of creating un- 
employment among unionized sea- 
food workers in Gloucester, Mass. 

Communications Workers—Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne pointed out that 


Of Gastonia 


“Fear.” 


has fought off unionization. 
Mrs. Jenkins, 


Gastonia spins combed yarn 


tonia’s 30,000 workers. 

“Why can 
good wage?” Kennedy asked. 
the union?” 


firings, she said. 


Fear Held Main Weapon 


. This, Textile Worker Ethel Jenkins told a Senate Labor 
subcommittee, is how the “Gastonia pocket” in North Carolina 


a spinner at Pickett Mills in High Point, 
N. C., and president of Textile Workers Union of America 
Local 608, told Chairman John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) that 


$1.24, This rate, she and TWUA officials said, acts as 
a drag on other rates. Her pay is $1.43 after 35 years in the 
mill. TWUA has presently enrolled only 1,000 out of Gas- 


can’t you organize them if they are not paying a 


Mrs. Jenkins replied in the one word: “Fear.” She told 
how Threads, Inc., of Gastonia used “every conceivable trick” 
to scare and fool workers in a recent election. TWUA nar- 
rowly lost and, by the time the labor board took up the union 
protest, the employer had wiped out the union committee by 


Testifying with her’ was her sister, Mrs. Lizzie Jenkins, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 608, who has worked 33 years 
at the Highland Cotton Mills. 
the sisters’ union work is unpaid. 


Union Foes 


at am average pay of about 


“Why don’t those people join 


Kennedy brought out that all 


an exemption originally designed 
for telephone operators running 
switchboards in their own homes 
has been stretched to cover multi- 
million dollar independent phone 
companies. He said CWA would 
accept a trimming of the exemp- 
tion back to home switchboards. 

Newspaper Guild—Executive 
Vice Pres. William J. Farson asked 
for an end to the exemption of 
17,000 workers on small papers and 
weeklies. 

Hotel & Restaurant Workers— 
Public Relations Dir. Frederick B. 
Sweet urged coverage for the $2.6 
billion hotel’ industry “before it’s 
too late.” He reminded the sub- 
committee that lower-paid service 
workers increasingly are outnum- 
bering higher-paid production 
workers. He stressed the need for 
a minimum by recalling a picket- 
line scene seven years ago outside 
the famous Brown Hotel in Lovuis- 
ville, Ky. The owner asked Mrs. 
Octavia Sewell what she was doing 
there and she replied: 

- “Mr. Brown, you’re a rich man 
and I’m a poor woman. That's 
what I’m doing out here. We're 
not asking for much. Being col- 
ored people, we’re used to beans 
and bread. We're not asking for 
salad. All we want is a decent 
wage and 25 cents an hour ain't 
decent.” 


United Maritime Unions Legis- . 


lative Committee—Exec. Sec. Hoyt 
Haddock urged repeal of exemp- 
tions of seamen and seafood proc- 
essing. Coverage could mean re- 
placement of the present three- 
watch, 56-hour minimum week at 
sea with a four-watch, 42-hour 
week at sea, he pointed out. 

Maritime Union—Pres. Joseph 
Curran filed a statement which said 
extension of coverage to seamen 
would chiefly benefit the unorgan- 
ized in inland waterways now earn- 
ing from 50 cents to $1 an hour. 
It would equalize oceangoing sea- 
men with industrial workers and 
also end the threat from “run- 
away” ships, he added. 


Teamsters Back Exemption 


Among other witnesses was the 
Teamsters Union. Research Dir. 
Abraham Weiss, without taking a 
position on any other provision of 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bills, 
said the Teamsters opposed repeal 
of trucking’s overtime exemption. 

Repeal would, he said, “shackle 
the trucking industry while leaving 
the giant railroad industry, its 
chief competitor, with no liability 
to pay overtimé after 40 hours.” 


Anti-Bias Group 
Hailed by Meany 


Washington—Congratulations on 
the 20th anniversary of the Catho- 
lic Inter-racial Council of New 
York for its “vital contribution to- 
ward the realization of human jus- 
tice in a free society” have been 
sent to George K. Hunton, the sec- 
retary, by AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany. 


“Your personal dynamic leader- 


ship in carrying on this work in the 
past 20 years to new advances over 
many difficulties has won wide rec- 
ognition and gratitude,” Meany 
added. 

“I am confident that the gains 
of the past two decades are but a 
prologue to greater service and 
larger achievements in the years to 
come. In its drive for the full re- 


alization of freedom and justice — 


among men, the council will con- 
tinue to receive labor’s fullest co 
operation and support.” 
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Measure U aes Attack: 


fone’ Bill Veto. 


‘Threat Raised Again 


The threat of a presidential veto of housing legislation has been 


raised by House Republicans on 


ministration-backed drive to ram through a substitute bill far smaller | 


the heels of the defeat of an Ad- 


than the one proposed by Democratic leaders. 


There were no clear indications as to the final form the housing | 
pill would take in the House. A® 


GOP-Southern Democrat coalition 
was endeavoring to slash or elimi- 
nate vital public housing features, 
supported by the united labor move- 
ment, as the AFL-CIO News went 
to press. 

In the first crucial vote on the 
housing issue, the House by a count 
of 203 to 177 refused to substitute 
the conservative coalition’s $1.3 
billion bill for the $2.1 billion 
Democratic proposal, a House 
Banking & Currency Committee’s 
jmproved version of housing legis- 
Jation which swept through the 
Senate three months ago by a 60- 
28 margin. 

The substitute bill was intro- 
duced by Rep. A. Sidney Her- 
long, Jr. (D-Fla.), and supported 
by the Administration even 
though it was smaller than the 
measure Pres. Eisenhower had 
originally recommended. 

The bill would have totally elimi- 
nated the provision in the Demo- 
cratic bill authorizing 140,000 pub- 
lic housing units over the next four 
years. : 

Just before the vote, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council urged de- 
feat of the Herlong measure, de- 
claring that elimination of public 
housing provisions “would meaa 
continued spread of the slum can- 
cet which is fast destroying the 


vitality of our cities,” and “would 
sentence thousands of families to 
continue living in rotting tenements 
and crumbling hovels.” : 


Endorses Senate Measure 


The council urged enactment of 
the Senate bill, as improved by the 
House Banking .& Currency Com- 
mittee, “without weakening amend- 
ments,” declaring that the meas- 
ure “provides a broad framework 
for a comprehensive attack on the 
nation’s housing problems.” 


As the debate neared its cli- 
max, House liberals beat off 
efforts to knock out of the meas- 
ure a provision to allow lenders 
to lower the down payments on 
middle and high-priced homes. 


The conservative block secured 
tentative approval of an amend- 
ment that would bar the federal 
government from making commit- 
ments to spend the housing funds 
in the bill unless Congress appro- 
priates the money in subsequent 
money bills. 


This amendment—part of a long- 
sought-after move by reactionary 
forces in the House to slow down 
long-range legislation by giving 
Congress repeated opportunities to 
cut back on needed spending—was 
approved on a non-record vote of 
149-145. 


Flint Glass Convention 


To Seek Job Changes 


New York—lIn spite of the continuing economic recession, an 
increased trend towards automation and resulting unemployment, 
the nation’s 30,000 organized table and illuminating glass workers 


have been urged to adopt an alert 


and aggressive policy if they hope | 


to hold on to past gains and make future ones. 


Some 310 delegates attending’ 


the 82nd convention of. the Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union here heard 
AFGWU Pres. Charles M. Scheff 
call for modification of old meth- 
ods and -establishment of new 
methods of production to counter- 
act automatic improvements. . 

They backed his call to action to 
protect the job opportunities of 
members employed in domestic in- 
dustries. 

Scheff noted that although the 
glass manufacturing industry, 


Political Spending 
Probe Planned 


Two members of the Mc- 
Ciellan special Senate com- 
mittee are attempting to lay 
down ground rules for what 
is expected to be the com- 
mittee’s last round—a probe 
of political spending. 

Senators Frank Church 
(D-Ida.) and Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) have been assigned 
the task of trying to resolve 
sharp differences of opinion 
over how far—and in what 
direction — the investigation 
should go. 

Republicans are known to 
favor confining the hearings 
to labor’s political activities, 
while some Democrats want 
to include political spending 
by giant corporations, public 
utility combines, and business 
front groups. A 

Chairman John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark) has indicated the 
committee will wind up its 
three-year-old hearings by ad- 
journment of Congress. 


like others, was confronted with 
an economic slump last year, 
conditions of employment were 
improved and a substantial in- 
crease in wages was secured. At 
the same time, he held that be- 
cause of technological advance- 
ments, established customs and 
methods of production will re- 
quire changes, and new produc- 
tion methods are needed if the 
industry expects to compete with 
automatic techniques. 


He reminded delegates that the 
AFGWU has participated in vig- 
orous Campaigns against reciprocal 


_| trade agreements with foreign coun- 


tries from the inception of such 
negotiations by the U.S. 


“Since these trade treaties have 
proved ‘a menace to all industries, 
it will be necessary for all of us to 
continue our untiring efforts to- 
wards the enactment of legislation, 
including a protective tariff on im- 
ports,” he declared. 


The Flint Glass Workers, or- 
ganized in 1878, represent workers 
employed by the nation’s largest 
illuminating and table glass manu- 
facturers. Most contracts are ne- 
gotiated locally, with departmental 
\committees presenting proposals for 
terms of new agteements at each 
convention. A 101-member gen- 
eral executive board governs the 
unions, whose, membership is com- 
posed of skilled and miscellaneous 
workers. 

The present convention, which 
will remain in session the better 
part of two weeks, will draft con- 
tract proposals to be submitted to 
manufacturers. Most present 


agreements expire next September. 


Service Electric & Gas Co. 


Office Workers Supp ort | 
IBEW in Utility Walkout 


‘Newark, N. J.—More than 5,400 members of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers have received the support 
of clerical employes in a week-old strike against the Public | 


Five hundred members of the Office Employes and an addi- 
tional 1,700 members of the unaffiliated Utility Coworkers 
have refused to cross IBEW picket lines thrown around the 
utility’s 22 facilities in the state. 

The IBEW System Council, representing’ 13 locals, voted to 
strike May 14 after the company sought to water down the 
union security clause in the previous contract. 
had expired May 1, but the union remained in negotiations two 
weeks before walking off after talks bogged down. Wages, 
retirement and insurance benefits also are at issue. 

U.S. Mediator James McHugh and State Mediator James 
Gallagher have been meeting almost daily with both sides in 
an effort to work out a settlement. 


The contract 


Civil Rights gilalien: 
Backed by AFL-CIO 


The Douglas-Celler bill embodies a “positive and affirmative” 
approach to civil rights, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller told the Senate Judiciary subcommittee in calling for approval 
of the measure and also of several Eisenhower sppaiatraten 


proposals. . 


“It is based on clear approval of ' 
the Supreme Court’s decision (on 
school desegregation) as reflecting 
the ‘moral ideals of the nation,” he 
said of the bill co-sponsored by bi- 
partisan groups in both houses of 


Congress. 


In his statement filed with the 
subcommittee, Biemiller said the 
bill “declares that the basic con- 
stitutional rights ‘shall be protected 
by all due and reasonable means;’ 
and it stresses positive, constructive 
actions to obtain peaceful accom- 


| modation.” 


“Only as a last resort does it 
provide machinery for enforcing the 
law through civil actions instituted 
by the Dept. of Justice,” he said. 

“This is precisely the combination 
of tools that is needed—education, 
technical and financial assistance, 
negotiation and consultation—but 
all of this within the framework of 
obedience to the law, with ultimate 
sanctions if necessary. It is the 
grossest form of distortion to label 
this proposal as punitive, as a force 
measure.” 

Biemiller on behalf of the 
AFL-CIO also endorsed Admin- 


istration proposals to require that 
election officials preserve federal 
election records for three years; 
to give statutory authority to the 
President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts; and to make 
it a federal crime to flee across 
state lines to avoid arrest or pros- 
ecution for bombing churches, 
schools and community centers, 
or to ship dynamite in interstate 
commerce for that purpose. He 
asked that the bombing of homes 
be included in the Jast proposal. 


In addition, he voiced the hope 
that “before long” Congress will 
enact a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, a matter not now before 
the subcommittee which is headed 
by Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo.). 

Biemiller declared Congress 
should put itself “clearly and un- 
mistakably” on record in support of 
the court’s desegregation decision. 


“It is a sad fact that five years 
after the historic decision, the Con- 
gress of the United States has yet 
to take a first step in recognizing 
and supporting it,” he said. 


Newspaper Extortion 
Figure Fired from Job 


Convicted labor extortionist Harold Gross lost his New Jersey 
job and his Florida union “license” as the aftermath to McClellan 
special Senate committee hearings into alleged corruption in the 
distribution of major metropolitan New York daily newspapers. 


Charles E. Chenicek, vite président and general manager of Neo- 


Gravure Printing Co., Weehawken,®— 
N. J., said Gross had been dis- 
missed but gave no reason for the 
firing. Chenicek had told the com- 
mittee headed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) that Gross and 
his relatives received nearly $260,- 
000 in “salary and bonuses” over a 
12-year period to prevent labor 
disputes. 


For the past 18 months, Gross 
had remained on Neo-Gravure’s 
payroll as a shipping department 
foreman—receiving $143.43 per 
week, plus $460 per month, plus 
an annual “bonus” of $4,000— 
despite the fact that during the 
period he was in Miami serving 
as president of Teamsters Local 
320. 

Gross _ lost his Florida state 
license as a union business agent 
and a few days later was arrested 
for continuing his union activi- 
ties without a license. The State 
Cabinet Licensing Board revoked 
Gross’ permit on the ground that 


in making his application, he 
failed to report that he had served 
30 months in New York for con- 
spiracy to commit extortion. 


Ben Cohen, counsel for Gross, 
said he would fight the constitution- 
ality of the Florida law requiring 
licenses for union agents. 


In the course of the McClellan 
hearings, officials of the New York 
Times and New York Daily Mir- 
ror acknowledged that in 1946 and 
1948 they paid out a total of more 
than $80,000 to insure delivery of 
Sunday supplements threatened by 
Teamsters’ strikes against Neo- 
Gravure. A spokesman for the 
Hearst-owned American Weekly 
admitted paying $4,000.a year for 
the past six years as the price of 
“labor peace.” 


Neo-Gravure said the money was 


@/|turned over to Gross and to Cor- 


nelius Noonan, president of Local 
1730 of the expelled Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 


Most esis, 


Costs Unp aid) 


|By tiewance 


the “average staying-healthy costs” 


-|of the normal American family 


because of incomplete coverage, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
New York State Labor Dept. 


Some 125 million Americans are 
covered by health insurance at a 
family average of $100 a year for 
premiums, according to an article 
in. the department’s monthly pub- 
lication, Industrial Bulletin, and 
about 40 million persons receive 
benefits every year. 


Yet for every $3 spent on 
health, $2 is spent on services 
or articles not covered by insur- 
ance. Little or no coverage, the 
article says, is provided for things 
like medicines and drugs, eye- 
glasses, hearing aids and other 
appliances, physicians’ treat- 
ments, the services of podiatrists, 
chiropodists, chiropractors, oste- 
opaths, nursing homes and con- 
valescent homes—for -which go 
two-thirds of all health expendi- 
tures. 


“Even. maternity care, generally 
the most cheerful condition of med- 
ical experience, the Bulletin ob- 
serves, “frequently is shaded with 
a heavy price tag for medical and 
hospital costs beyond the limited 
benefits provided under most health 
‘insurance policies.” 


C. Holderman, 
N. J. Leader, 
Dies at 65 


Newark, N. J.—Carl W. Holder- 
man, state commissioner of labor 
and industry and president of the 
State CIO Council from 1945 to 
1954, died in a hospital here fol- 
lowing a heart attack in his home 
in nearby Nutley. He was 65. 


He was stricken after retiring 
following his return, unusually 
fatigued, from his office in Tren- 
ton. He had suffered several heart 
attacks in recent years. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler, in a wire to Mrs. Holderman, 
expressed sorrow at his death “at 
the very time his endeavors to aid 
mankind were reaching new 
heights.” 


Their telegram said he “has set 
an example for others to follow in 
his untiring efforts to make the 
world a better place in which to 
live.” They added that the “good 
deeds” of the former union leader 
“will live forever.” 


Born in Hornell, N. Y., he 
worked on the Erie Railroad as a 
messenger and shop employe be- 
fore turning to textiles and joining 
the Hosiery Workers in- 1918, sub- 
sequently becoming an organizer 
and a vice president of the union. 

While organizing in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1934 he became friendly 
with the late Sidney Hillman, 
founding president of the Clothing 
Workers. Hillman named-him re- 


tile Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee in 1937 and he later became a 
vice president of its successor, the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 
One of the, organizers of the New 
Jersey CIO Council, he served as 
its first secretary-treasurer and as 
political action director. 


He served on many local, state 
and. federal bodies and advisory 
commissions, and was an active 
civic worker. 


He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Beatrice Holderman, and by 
four sons and a daughter by a 
previous marriage. Funeral serv- 
ices were to be held in Grace 


Episcopal Church, Nutley. 


aad 


Albany, N. Y.—Health insuraiice | 
benefits pay for only one-third of © 


gional director for the former Tex-. 
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MEMBERS OF the AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept. executive council meet in 
Washington. Pres. Richard J. Gray is in the center. To his*right is Sec.-Treas. Frank Bonadio. 


House Group Approves 
Federal School Aid Bill 


The Murray-Metcalf school aid bill—which would provide fed- 
eral funds to help states and local communities build public schools 
and raise teachers’ salaries—has cleared a major hurdle in the 


House. 


By a vote of 18-10, the full Education Committee approved a 


subcommittee’s previous action in‘ 


trimming outlays to $4.4 billion 
Over a four-year period, and sent 
the measure on to the powerful 


_ Rules Committee. 


The fate of the bill, introduced 
by Sen. James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) and Rep. Lee Metcalf 
(D-Mont.) on behalf of bipartisan 
coalitions on both sides of Capitol 
Hill, remained in doubt. 

In 1956 and 1957, the conserva- 
tive-dominated Rules Committee, 
often considered the graveyard of 
liberal legislation in the House, 
cleared more modest Democratic 


Boehm Dies; 
Led Austrian 
Trade Unions 


Johann Boehm, president of the 
Austrian Trade Union Federation 
(OeGB) and a bitter foe of both 
Nazis and Communists, died re- 
cently in Vienna. 

A veteran of the Austrian and 
international labor movements, 
Boehm spent many years in con- 
centration camps during the Ger- 
man occupation of his country. 
After the war, he helped develop 
a powerful labor movement despite 
Russian opposition. 

The regrets of the AFL-CIO 
were sent by Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler to the OeGB and the 
Boehm family through Acting 
Gen. Sec. Anton Benya. 


“We want to express our deepest 
sympathy for the great loss which 
the Austrian trade union move- 
ment has suffered and to assure 
you that the American trade union 
movement will long remember 
Brother Boehm’s long life of dedi- 
cation and devotion to the cause 
of trade unionism,” they cabled. 
“The whole world is the poorer.” 


Labor Backs Bill 
On Delinquency 


The AFL-CIO has expressed 
strong support for federal action to 
curb the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency in testimony before a Sen- 
ate Labor subcommittee. 

Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
told the subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), that la- 
bor supports legislation establishing 
a Federal Advisory Council on Ju- 
venile Delinquency. Such a council, 
he said, should include broad rep- 
resentation from all walks of life. 


school proposals. Both times they 
went down to defeat on the floor 
when the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion refused to support even its own 
school aid measures. 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council endorsed the original 
version of the Murray-Metcalf 
bills—allocating funds to local 
communities on a sliding scale 
ranging from $25 per pupil the 
first year to $100 per pupil for. 
the fourth and each succeeding 
year—calling the measure “sim- 
ple in its concept, bold in its 
dimensions, and clear in_ its 
goals.” 

As reported by the House Edu- 
cation Committee, the bill is lim-. 
ited to a four-year period, with 
allocations made on the flat basis 
of $25 per pupil per year. Still 
retained is the right of local school 
authorities to determine how the 
funds will be divided between the 
two pressing problems of the acute 
classroom shortage and more pay 
for teachers. 


Administration Retreats 
By contrast the Administration, 
which never has dealt with the 
teachers’ salary issue, has aban- 
doned even its modest previous 
proposals of federal grants for 
school construction. Instead, Pres. 
Eisenhower has urged passage of a 
bill which would limit federal ac- 
tion to guaranteeing school bond 
financing in much the same man- 
ner as the government now guar- 

antees veterans’ home loans. 


On the heels of the Education 
Committee’s vote, the Adminis- 
tration asked Congress to cut or 
end altogether the payments the 
government makes to some 
school districts to offset the im- 
pact of nearby federal facilities. 


Under the existing program, the 
government pays school districts 
to help compensate for revenue 
losses resulting from added enroll- 
ment caused by children of federal 
workers. 


Arthur Flemming, ‘secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare, said 
the Administration proposals would 
end federal payments covering 
children whose parents fall into 
one of two categories—those who 
work or live on government prop- 
erty that is taxable, and those who 
move into an area to work for a 
government contractor. 

An HEW official estimated the 
proposed partial withdrawal would 
save the government $32.6 million 
in the fiscal year which begins 
July 1. 


Senate Grou 
Backs Strauss 
By 9-8 Vote 


The Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, by the narrowest margin, ap- 
proved the nomination of Com- 
merce Sec. Lewis L. Strauss: and 
headed it toward a hard floor fight. 

The vote in the 17-member com- 
mittee was 9-8, with three Demo- 
crats—Frank J. Lausche (O.), John 
O. Pastore (R. I.) and Strom Thur- 
mond (S. C.)}—joining the six com- 
mittee Republicans in favoring ap- 
proval. 


Chairman Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.) said the nomination 
probably will be formally reported 
to the Senate on May 25. 


Democrats lead by Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D-N. M.) had assailed 
Strauss for his role in the Dixon- 
Yates deal, charging that he had 
used the AEC to undercut the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Strauss 
vigorously denied that he had been 
personally informed about alleged 
conflict-of-interest complications in 
regard to Dixon-Yates, 


Just before winding up its 16 
days of stormy hearings into 
Strauss’ nomination, the commit- 
tee heard Pres. James B. Carey 
of the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers oppose confirma- 
tion on the grounds that Strauss 
“is not tempermentally qualified 
to hold a position of such vast 
power.” 


Carey charged that in 1956, 
while serving as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Strauss “deliberately, consciously 
and personally” withheld from the 
House Appropriations Committee 
and the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy a report 
questioning the safety of an atomic 
reactor being built at _Lagoona 
Beach, Mich, 


i Harriion Re-elected: 


Rail Gloeks Overhaul 


Constitution, Dues | 


Milwaukee, Wis. —The 300, 000-member Railway Clerks are 
ready to tackle the challenge of automation and the railroads’ 
tough bargaining posture with an overhauled and modernized cop. 
stitution, a new and higher dues schedule and some NeW Vice 


presidents and trustees. 


The 1,200 delegates to the un-@— 


ion’s 2Ist convention here, han- 
dling a record number of resolu- 
tions and constitutional changes— 
with the latter requiring three read- 
ings ‘before final passage—mapped 
out a program calling for wage 
increases, a shorter workweek, sev- 
erance pay for those laid off be- 
cause of technological change and 
improved vacation and _ holiday 
provisions. 


They boosted dues to a mini- 


mum of $4 a month, an average 


$1 increase, and stepped up the. 


per capita paid to the grand lodge 
by 50 cents to $1.50. The con- 
vention also adopted a 70-year age 
limit for officers and enlarged the 
board of trustees from five to seven 
members to give representation to 
airline membership. 

Pres, George M. Harrison, 
who has headed the union since 
1928, won re-election by accla- 
mation. Harrison, an AFL-CIO 
vice president, member of the 
Executive Council and the Exec- 
utive Committee as well as chair- 
man of the federation’s Intl. 
Affairs Committee, turned back 
to the union $127,000 — the 
difference between his $76,000- 
a-year salary voted eight years 
ago and the $60,000 in effect be- 
fore then. 

Harrison has refused to take 
more than $60,000 despite the de- 
cisions of two cOnventions; at this 
meeting the delegates went along 
with his insistence on the lower 
figure. e 

Meany Lauds Harrison 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who paid high tribute to Harrison 
for his federation activities, told the 
delegates that the labor’ movement 
is still fighting for its existence. 

Meany said the charge that the 
labor movement is too big and too 
powerful, ignores the record which 
shows that “whatever power we 
have had has been used for the 
good of the people in the com- 
munity and the nation as well as for 
the workers themselves.” 

The federation president wel- 
comed the businessmen who talk 
about getting into politics, noting 
however that business has “al- 
ways been in politics.” He added 
that if businessmen do become 
politically active it will stir 
greater interest in politics among 
workers and “maybe more of 
them will do their duty as citi- 


zens.” 


To those who believe the coun. 
try would be better off rid of un. 
ions—persons whom Meany char. 
acterized as having : “tremendous 
influence in the national Adminis. 
tration in Washington’ "Meany 
pointed to the record of dictator. 
ships, declaring that there is no 
human freedom where.a free trade 
union movement is demolished. 

Pres. Claude Jodoin of the 
Canadian Labor Congress touched 
on the anti-union forces seeking to 
hamstring, the trade union move. 
ment in Canada with restrictive 
and punitive legislation. He said 
that the CLC is pledged to exert 
every effort to wipe off the books 
such legislation in Newfoundland 
and British Columbia. 


Gibbon’s Gets Full Term 


The convention elected George 
M. Gibbons to a full term as sec. 
retary-treasurer. Gibbons was fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the 
death of Phil E. Ziegler. 

H. R. Lyons, who has been ill, 
and J. H. Sylvester, over 70, 
stepped out of the vice presidential 
balloting, which provided contests 
for all seven spots. Five incum- 
bents- were re-elected along with 
two new vice presidents—Charles 
E. Kief and James D. Dearden. 

Three incumbent members of 
the board of trustees retired, 
two were re-elected and three 
new ones added. They are H. D. 
Ulrich, W. E. Peterson, Thomas 
E. Hinton, Clarence Robinson 
and E. F, Downard. . 

The convention approved and 
adopted the AFL-CIO Codes of 
Ethical Practice previously ap 
proved by the BRC grand council, 


Central Credit Union 
Bill Backed by Labor 


The AFL-CIO has endorsed leg- 
islation enabling federal-chartered 
credit unions to expand service to 
members and increase the amount 
and duration of loans. 

Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
urged a House Banking subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. Wright Pat 
man (D-Teéx.) to authorize estab- 
lishment of central credit unions 
made up of local credit unions 
within a geographical area. This, 
he said, would make it easier for 
local credit unions to obtain funds 
to meet “widely fluctuating credit 
demands” resulting from seasonal 


unemployment or emergencies. 


RAILWAY CLERKS convention in Milwaukee, setting its program for meeting economic problems 
of workers, sees AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany welcomed to platform by union’s Pres. George 
M. Harrison. In picture at right, Meany talks to reporters in press conference. 
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Dubinsky Reelected, Stulberg Named: 


country. 


“The ILGWU’s 30th convention here also. “re-elected Pres. David Dubinsky to a new three-year 


ILGWU Delegates Up Dues; 
Vote $5 Million Strike Fund 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Ladi? Garment Workers have approved a new $5 million strike fund, 
raised dues and per capita payments to finance the fund and the union’s new label campaign and 
pledged a renewed political campaign to obtain liberal ——— for the benefit of workers and the 


term following 27 years of service 
in that post and chose Louis Stul- 
berg, executive vice president, as 
pew secretary-treasurer. 

Dubinsky since 1932 has held 
the joint posts of president and 
gcretary-treasurer. Re-elected to 
the top position by acclamation, he 
made the nominating Speech for, 
Stulberg. 

‘The 966 delegates to the 442,- 
901-member union’s convention in 
eight days of sessions: 

- @ Approved a report on politi- 
cal activity after hearing Gus Tyler, 
director of the Political Dept., rec- 
ommend steps to “make the Demo- 
cratic Party more democratic and 
make the House of Representatives 
more representative” than it is at 
present under a system denying an 
equal voice to citizens in metro- 
politan and industrial districts. 

@ Approved reports on fi- 
nances of the union, which pio- 
neered in giving detailed infor- 
mation on assets and financial 
operations to the general public 
as well as to ILGWU members. 

The ILGWU’s assets are $17.6 
million. It administers through its 
branches or as an international an 
additional $71 million in special 
funds and local and joint board 
holdings. Welfare, pension and 
severance pay reserves total $234 
million. 

@ Approved resolutions promis- 


Carey Assails 
High Court Curb 


Approval by the House Judiciary 
Committee of the so-called states’ 


rights bill has been denounced by} 


3 Sec.-T teas, James B. Carey of the 
_ AFL,CI®; ustréal ,;Union Dept. 
hs a “threat to fundamental civil 
. liberties and an attempt to destroy 


_ the nation’s major social welfare 


legislation.” 

Carey charged that the bill, 
which would permit states to pass 
conflicting laws in fields which Con- 
gress has made the subject of fed- 
eral legislation, “could reduce the 
nation to a loosely knit confedera- 
tion.” 

Urging the House leadership of 
both parties to “take a firm stand” 
against the measure, Carey warned 
that its enactment could destroy col- 
lective bargaining and weaken or 
destroy federal authority. 


PRES, DAVID DUBINSKY speaks to 30th convention of the Ladies’ Garment Workers in Miami 
Dubinsky was re-elected by acclamation, stepped aside from his joint position as sec- 
tetary-treasurer. Convention. elected Rxeputye... Vice Pres. Louis Stulberg as new secretary-treasurer. 


Beach, Fla. 


ILGWU Story Told 
In ‘Times’ Section 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A 20- 
page special supplement to 
the New York Times, paid 
for as advertising by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
was distributed at the union’s 
30th convention here. 

The supplement carried full 
financial reports of ILGWU 
operations and assets, dis- 
closure of “the weekly pay- 
roll of everybody from the 
president to phone operator,” 
historical material, an article 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany on “The Road Ahead,” 
an article by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, and other 
materials. 

A total of 2.5 million extra 
copies of the supplement have 
been printed for distribution. 
Copies were sent to members 
of Congress and to union of- 
ficials, businessmen, publish- 
ers and various national and 
| international figures. 


ing a full-scale fight on an anti- 
trust law indictment of Local 25 
and Vice Pres. Charles Kreindler 
on criminal charges of “price-fix- 
ing” in the blouse industry. = 

@ Adopted constitutional 
changes consolidating the executive 
board by reducing the number of 
vice presidents from 23 to 21 and 
streamlining management of vari- 
ous special funds. 


Kennedy Given Ovation 

The convention warmly wel- 
comed Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), who was described by Du- 
binsky as “a friend of labor and 
a friend of the people of the U.S.” 

Calling for improvement of 
the minimum wage, social secur- 
ity and unemployment compen- 
tion laws, Kennedy also said of 
the Senate-passed labor-manage- 
ment reform bill that it was “not 
perfect” but was “the best bill, in 
my opinion, that we could get 
by the U.S. Senate.” 

The bill as changed on the oie 
ate floor and passed was vigorously 
attacked May 20 by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 

The convention voted with few 
dissenting voices for the dues struc- 


ture changes proposed to finance 
the union? label campaign and the 
new strike fund. 

With 127 delegates in opposition 
on a hand count, local dues were 
fixed at a minimum of $3 per 
month, an increase of 50 cents. 

With 39 delegates opposed, a 
per capita increase of 25 cents a 
mofith was approved to finance the 
$1 million-a-year label drive ‘seek- 
ing to identify for consumers the 
ladies’ garments made under union 
conditions. . Only eight votes were 
cast against a $l-a-year increase 
for the $5 million strike fund, 
which carries a $20-a-week strike 
benefit commitment. Total per 
capita payment to the ILGWU was 
raised from $1.17 to $1.50 a month. 


Three Vice Presidents Named 


In addition to naming Stulberg 
as new secretary-treasurer of the 
international, the convention elected 
three new vice presidents—Edward 
Kramer, Frederick R. Siems, and 
William Ross. Dubinsky was nomi- 
nated for his tenth term as presi- 
dent by Vice Pres. Isadore Nagler, 
who nominated him on all previous 
occasions. 

Dubinsky disclosed to the con- 
vention that -he had rejected a 
bid to a Moscow trade fair next 
July proffered by businessmen 
planning to exhibit American- 
made garments. 

Dubinsky’s salary. was raised 
from $500 to $550 a week after 
the president in previous years had 
rejected increases. Stulberg’s sal- 
ary was set at $400 a week. 


Farmed-Work Pact | 
Ends IUE Strike. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A new con- 
tract providing wage increases and 
containing .an agreement on farmed- 
out work ended a seven-weeks strike 
of more than 700 members of 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers Local 1160 at General Mills 
Mechanical Div. here. 

The walkout, during which union 
pickets were assaulted by engineer- 
ing and research employes, was 
forced on the local by the com- 
pany‘s demand for 10 weakened 
clauses in the old contract and its 
refusal to raise wages. The settle- 
ment yielded pay boosts ranging 
from 8 to 14 cents an hour and 
averaging 11 cents. 


letting a cat out of a bag. 


Association for the united stand 


you.” 


| ioly Can Embarrass 
Even GOP Senators | 


Lansing, Mich.—Republican state senators are miffed at a 
big business ally, the Michigan Manufacturers prpeeton, | for 


The GOP-controlled Senate has kept the state in economic 
chaos by insisting that. needed revenue be obtained by hiking 
the sales tax instead of by voting Democratic Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams’ proposal for a state income tax.._ The GOP has 
insisted it was acting on “principle” and not im a political | 
attempt to embarrass the governor. 

Then along came this congratulatory message: 

“This telegram goes to every Senate Republican as an 
expression of appreciation from the Michigan Manufacturers 


struggle with the governor over taxes. 
“You have him over a barrel for the first poo in‘ 10 years, 
Keep him there till she screams ‘Uncle.’ 


Several Gop senators complained that the telegram. showed 
“bad judgment” and was in “bad taste.” 


you have taken in the people’s 


God bless dich of 


Parley Hails ‘Justice’ 3 
Editor for Safety Drive 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The Ladies’ Garment Workers convention 
here paid special tribute to a fire safety campaign waged in the past 
year by the union’s official paper, Justice, and its editor, Leon Stein. 
A resolution pointed out that following a “gruesome fire” in 1958 
in the unionized Monarch Undergarment Co. of New York City, — 


officers, launched a major cam- 
paign to eliminate fire hazards in| 
the plants and to obtain tighter fire’ 
safety laws. Stein as editor, the 
resolution declared, “‘made this a 
personal crusade.” 

With the full cooperation of the 
city’s Fire Dept. and’ “especially 
Fire Commissioner Edward Cav- 
anagh, Jr.,” the convention de- 
clared, local unions undertook the 
organization and training of factory 
fire wardens whose function was to 
spot accumulations of inflammable 
rubbish and obstructed fire exits. 


In addition, Justice crusaded ‘ 
for and Cavanagh supported a re- 


Justice, with the backing of general? 


vision of state fire codes to put 


legal teeth into existing safety 
laws. 

“A few days before this conven- 
tion,” the resolution observed, “a 
bill was passed by the New York 
State Legislature which embodies 
the principles of fire prevention 
and the fire-fighting program large- 
ly as it was proposed by the 
ILGWU.” 

Etched in the memory of the 
ILGWU is the horror of the Tri- 
angle Shirtwaist Co. fire in 1911 
in which scores of girls died and 
which first “set public opinion 
aflame to protest fire traps in which 
tens of thousands of workers were 
caged.” 


First Southern State 
Votes Minimum Wage 


North Carolina became the first southern state to sét a floor under 
wages as Gov. Luther H. Hodges (D) signed a 75-cent minimum 
wage law which goes into effect Jan. 1, 1960. 


Meanwhile Alaska, which already had the highest state minimum 
wage, stepped further out in front by broadening coverage and 


raising its $1.25 minimum to $1.50, 
effective immediately. 

Two other states acted earlier 
this year—Washington, which es- 
tablished a $1 minimum, and Ver- 
mont, which raised its floor from 
75 cents to $1. 

The labor-backed North Caro- 
lina bill was pushed through the 
legislature, after a 10-year effort, 
with the support of the governor de- 
spite strong opposition from busi- 
ness groups. Supporters beat back 
crippling amendments which would 
have exempted laundry workers 
and employes of retail trade es- 
tablishments. 

Concessions exacted by oppo- 


|nents included deferment of the 
| effective date and exemption of ag- 


ricultural workers, outside sales- 
men, persons receiving tips in ad- 
dition to wages and persons aged 
65 or older. 
Despite these exclusions, an es- 

timated 55,000 low-paid North 
_ Carolina workers are scheduled 
to receive increases when the law 
goes intd effect. Final passage 
was by a 42 to 6 vote in the Sen- 
ate and 66 votes to 39 in the 
House. 

Alaska’s law removes a previous 


ijexemption of establishments with 


no more than four employes in ad- 
dition to raising the minimum. The 
only major exemptions remaining 
are workers in agriculture, fishing 
and prospecting and persons under 
the age of 18 who work not more 


than 20 hours a week. 


~~ . 


The Washington law, passed: in 
March, gives the state for the first 
time a minimum wage law applica- 
ble to men as well as women and 
children. With the addition of 
Washington and North Carolina, 
13 states and Puerto Rico have gen- 
eral minimums applying to men. 

Six states have statutory mini- 
mums equal to the present $1 fed- 
eral law; Alaska is the only state 
which has a higher minimum. , 


Cavender in Final 
Mayoralty Vote 


Denver—George A. Cavender, 
president of the Colorado State 
AFL-CIO, will be one of two can- 
didates fighting it out for the post 
of mayor of Denver in-a special 
runoff election scheduled for June 
16. 


Cavender, a member of the 
Teachers and for 9 years head of 
the Colorado State AFL prior to 
creation of the merged state labor 
body, polled 38,455 in the May 19 
regular election. Richard Batterton 
topped the three-man field with 
52,386 votes and Roland Mappelli 
was third with 33,869. 


Because. Batterton failed to poll 
a majority of the votes cast, he and 
Cavender will oppose each other 
in the runoff election for the may- 
oralty. Cavender is currently pres- 


~~ — 


ident of the City Council. 
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x Executive Council Warns: 


_JobDrop‘No Excuse’ 


» 


For Inaction on Idle 


_The welt drop in unemployment in the last two months 

“must not be permitted to serve as an excuse for complacency or 
inaction,” the AFL-CIO Executive Council has warned. 

The nation still needs legislation to get all of America back to 


work, to promote economiic stability and to prevent future reces-| © 


sions, the council declared in urg-® 


ing enactment of the program 
adopted by the recent AFL-CIO 
Unemployment Conference. 
Organized labor ecannot cheer a 
“recovery”. tHat leaves 53 un- 
employed dur of every 1,000 in the 
job market after a year of pickup 
from the 1958 recession, the coun- 
cil said in a statement on action 
to restore prosperity. 

In contrast, the statement pointed 
out, one year after the bottom of 
the 1954 recession, joblessness had 
declined to 43 out of every 1,000. 
Thete is a “danger,” the council 
added, “that widespread joblessness 
may persist.” ~ 

The improvement in employ- 
ment still lags behind industrial 
production, the analysis noted, 
with industrial output up 18 per- 
cent in the" past year while wage 


ICFTU Asks 
Safeguards for 
West Berlin 


Brussels—A reminder that the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, representing 55 million 
workers in 97 countries, has re- 
peatedly insisted that the status of 
‘West Berlin must be safeguarded 
has been served on participants ‘in 

- the foreign ministers’ conference at 
. Geneva by Gen. Sec. J. H. Olden- 
broek. 

At the same time, Oldenbroek 
expressed the ICFITU’s “sincere 
hope” that the conference “will 
constitute an important step for- 
ward” toward enduring world 
peace. 

“In the interests of strengthen- 
ing world peace and of giving 
satisfaction to the just aspira- 
tions of the German people,” the 
message continued, “we hope 
this conference will lay the basis 
for a solution of the German 
problem in accordance with the 
principles of human rights and 
democracy.” 

Oldenbroek pointed out. that 
agreements at both the foreign min- 
isters’ conference and the confer- 
ence on discontinuing nuclear 
weapons tests, also being held in 
Geneva, “would bring hope to the 
world of deliverance from the 
dreadful threat of atomic warfare.” 


and salary jobs in industry in- 
creased only 5.5 percent: at 

Declaring ‘that the legislative 
program approved at the unem- 
ployment conference in March “is 
no less valid now than it was then,” 
and that “a leaky¥ roof does not 
cease to be a hazard because the 
clouds are beginning to break,” the 
council called for: 

@ Federal standards for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

@ Aid to depressed areas and a 
community facilities, road and air- 
ports program. 

-@ A “real” housing act. + 

@ Extension and improvement 
of the minimum wage. 

@ Federal aid to education. 

@ Improvement in health and 
welfare programs—social security, 
health care for older citizens, food 
distribution. 

Urgency Cited 

At a ‘time of high unemploy- 
ment, the council said, these pro- 
grams “have an extra urgency be- 
cause of their job-producing po- 
tential.” 

“But each of the programs 
rests. on its inherent merits,” it 
added. “Each will help meet a 
vital need of the nation and, in 
addition, will contribute toward 
economic stability and the pre- 
vention of future recessions.” 

As the council acted the govern- 
ment released a number of reports 
showing: 

The total value of all goods and 
services ‘produced in the first three 
months of 1959 was at an annual 
record rate of $467 billion, up $14 
billion from the annual rate reached 
in the last quarter of 1958 and $2 
billion above earlier estimates. 

Industrial production in April 
rose two points to 149 percent of 
the 1947-49 average, topping by 
three. points the previous high set 
in February 1957. ~ 

Personal income set a new record 
in April at an annual record rate of 
$372.7 billion. 


Stockpiling Reflected 


All three reports were. believed 
to reflect to a large degree the 
heavy stockpiling of steel products 
and the subsequent high production 
in steel on the presumption of a 
strike in the industry. 

Economists generally expect a 
slowdown in the month-to-month 
rise in all of these areas. 


nosrita & 
worxees 


2 £1199 


NEW YORK LABOR demonstrates its support for striking hospital workers on 1 the picket line. Leads 
ing a march by representatives of 800 AFL-CIO local unions are, left to right, Pres. Max Green : 
of the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union; Pres. Michael J. Quill, Transport Workergy 
TWU Sec.-Treas.-Matthew Guinan; Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz of the AFL-CIO Central Labog 
Council; William Michaelson, Dist. 65, RWDSU; CLC Pres. Harry Van Arsdale; Vice Pres. William 
Taylor of striking RWDSU Local 1199; and AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Michael Mann. 


Big Local © | 
Votes Swing 
To ABC 


Columbus, O.— By a_unani- 
mous 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
has 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers. 

The action of ‘the Columbus 
bakery local was the second ma- 
jor defection from the ranks of 
the discredited BCW within a 
two-week period. Just 14 days 
earlier, the 950-member Port- 
land, Ore., local had affiliated 
with the. ABC. 

Charles Brush, secretary-treas- 
urer of Lecal 57, reminded the 
members that at the time the BCW 
was expelled from the AFL-CIO in 
December 1957 on findings of cor- 
rupt leadership, he had suggested 
that the local temporarily postpone 
a decision on changing affiliation. 
He said the growing strength of 
the ABC demonstrates that “we 
don’t have to be part of a corrupt 
and dying organization.” ~ 

In a dramatic rising vote on 
the change of affiliation, every 
member stood up. 

Accepting the ABC charter, 
Brush turned to the members and 
said: “This is your key to and 
assurance of integrity and honesty 
in the bakery workers labor move- 
ment. 
tion to re-enter the AFL-CIO.” 


Plasterers’ Convention Adopts 
Mandatory Apprentice Training 


Delegates to the Plasterers convention acted to step up the pace of apprenticeship training after 
a warning that a shortage of skilled craftsmen could lead builders to greater use of substitute ma- 


terials. 


The convention adopted a committee recommendation that all local unions be “required” to train 
sufficient apprentices to insure an adequate supply of trained workers in each locality. The committee 


called the drop in the ratio of 


apprentices to journeymen “appall- 
ing and said: training programs 
should be made mandatory on local 
unions. 


The 95-year-old union wound up 
its five-day convention by re-elect- 
ing a slate of officers including 
Pres. Edward J. Leonard and Sec.- 
Treas. John J. Hauck. 


Leonard, previously named by 
the executive board to serve out 
the term of John E. Rooney, who 
retired last July because of ill 
health, won his first full elective 
term without opposition. The con- 
vention named Rooney to the 
newly-created position of president 
emeritus, 


Another new position, executive 
vice president, was filled by the elec- 
tion of Joseph T. Power of Chi- 
cago, a vice president for many 
years. 


One other change was an in- 
crease in the union’s executive 
board from four to five vice pres- 
idents. James L. McDevitt, na- 
tional director of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion and a long-time vice presi- 
dent of the Plasterers, was elected 
as the new member of the 
board. 


Delegates ‘approved a constitional 
change providing for international 
conventions every three year, in- 


stead of the biennial conventions 
now held. The change, however, 
dees not become effective until 
after the 1961 convention, to be 
held in Denver. 

The convention authorized the 
executive board to move the union’s 
headquarters from Cleveland to 
Washington. No firm date has been 
set for the shift. 


McDevitt, who served as chair-4 


man of the Plasterers constitution 
committee, also addresed the con- 
vention in his role as COPE direc- 
tor. His report on labor’s stake in 
political action sparked a spon- 
taneous hat-passing collection which 
netter $1,754 for COPE from the 
360 delegates. 


vote at the best-attended | 
meeting in its history, the 1,500- 
‘member Local 57 of the ousted 


switched to the AFL-CIO} 


This is Local 57’s invita-/ 


By Dave 


voted overwhelmingly to reject a 


demand for union recognition. 


The secret ballot vote was 1,78 
old strike of Local 1199, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department. Store 
Union. 

Management’s proposal was sub- 
mitted to the strikers at the request 
of Mayor Robert F. Wagner after a 
marathon 17-hour conference at 
City. Hall. But union officials: had 
made it clear they could not recom- 
mend acceptance of the hospitals’ 
proposal. 

Hospitals Threaten Firings 


Before the vote, the hospitals had 
openly threatened to “permanently 
replace” the strikers if the proposal 
was turned down. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements offering “permanent 
jobs” at strike-bound hospitals had 
already appeared in one New York 
paper. 

Strengthening the strikers’ de- 
termination not to be whipped 
back to work is an outpouring 
of support from New York's mil- 
‘lion-member AFL-CIO Central 
Labor Council, which has taken 
numerous steps to back up the 
strike. 

The city’s Negro and Puerto 
Rican communities have also dem- 
onstrated solidarity with the strik- 


| ing hospitgl workers, most of whom 


come, from the two big minority 
groups. ‘ 

. Labor’s support was highlighted 
by an emergency meeting called by 
the City AFL-CIO of representa- 
tives of affiliated local unions. 


Meany Affirms Support 


CLC Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr., relayed this telephoned message 
of support from AFL-CIO’ Pres. 
George Meariy: 

“I pledge to you that you have 
the full-fledged backing, the en- 
thusiastic support, of the AFL-CIO 
in your battle. Good luck to you 
and march on to victory.” 7 

At the close of the meeting, at 
which union after union pledged 
active support to the strike, more 
than 70C Jocal inion ledders 
marched in a body to join the pick- 
et line at Beth Israel, one of the six 
struck hospitals. The others are 
Lenox Hill, Mt. - Sinai, Bronx, 
Brooklyn Jewish and Beth David. 

Many union meetings in New 

York are ending with members 


reporting for picket duty at the 


N.Y. Hospital Strikers 
Refuse to Quit Union 


New York—Striking workers at six private hospitals here havg 


and a 40-hour week tied to the condition that they abandon them 


Perlman 


management offer of a pay raigam 


4 to 14 to continue the two-we 
*’™ 


a 


nearest hospitals. Van Arsdale’s 
own Local 3 of the Intl. Brother 
hood of Electrical Workerg 
closed its Manhattan Center 
meeting with a march by nearly 


6S-<2-$... Pestepeyar SEE ET 


cua 


3,000 members to a_ hospital 
picket line. Transport Workers 
Pres. Michael J. Quill led several 
hundred TWU members to the? 
Lenox Hill line. 
Nearly 1,000 members of Build 
ing Service Employes Local 32mm 
turned out to -bolster the picket 
lines; Teachers, Fur Workers, Uti 
ty Workers did likewise. Buildiig 
trades workers and laundry driven” 
are respecting picket lines. - 


-2 Hospitals Signed - 

Low wages—with a range of $34m 
$38 a week as compared with $5m 
in city-owned hospitals—spurte™ == 
the union organizing drive whitt 
mushroomed in the voluntary, nom 
profit hospitals after two hospital 
recognized the union and signt™ 
contracts providing wage increasea™ 
extra holidays and grievance pi 
cedures, 

The struck hospitals, “howe 
have insisted that since “charita 
institutions” are exempt from 
state labor ‘relations law, they aim 
under no obligation to deal with 
union, Not until the City Hall 
conference, after the strike Wa 
more than a week old, did theys 
consent to sit in the same room ¥ 
union, representatives. 

The proposal rejected by the Lows 
cal 1199 members would hav 
raised the minimum wage to $1 
hour, given $2 a week raises 
those above the minimum and p 
overtime after 40 hours. The h 
pitals refused to sign a union come 
tract, 
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